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Waar is now happening in the U. S. oil business affects 
all oil-producing countries, and all shared in precipitating it. 
World oil surplus having swung the balance of 
Cooperation economic power to the side of demand, the 
Has Failed United States oil industry has to write down 
its oil stocks to lower values and reduce its 
operating cost to competitive figures. This seals the doom of 
conservation, in the sense of the term used by the U. S. oil 
industry to cover cooperative efforts. The very interests that 
founded it were the first to secede. In adversity, cooperation 
must fail unless it is under discipline. As conceived and 
launched by the late A. C. Bedford, the cooperative movement 
in the U. S. oil industry was to perpetuate good fellowship and 
level business. In that cause Bedford’s company extended cour- 
tesies, and even help, to its competitors, and the prosperity of 
the industry became a company policy. It gave better than it 
got, for under the banner of cooperation it met greed, selfish- 
ness and inefficiency. Bedford forgot that “Cada uno es cémo 
Dios le hizo y an peér muchas veces” (Everyone is the way 
God made him, and even more so at times). 
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Hy THE OIL INDUSTRY not been halted last year in its 
plans to regulate by specific agreement the oil production in 
the U. S. and in many foreign fields, the co- 
Competition operative movement might have survived, for 
Has Revived specific agreement might have provided the 
needful discipline. Instead, cooperation or con- 
servation—call it what you will—was brought to a standstill 
by the failure of the present administration in Washington to 
pursue the oil policy initiated by the previous administration. 
Overproduction continued uncurbed, a monument to the folly 
of business greed. Forced finally by world business conditions 
to the choice between helping its competitors and helping it- 
self, the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey jettisoned the 
Bedford inheritance. The price cut announcement by its sub- 
sidiary, the Humble Oil, was made without prior notification 
to any other parties. That it fell like a thunderbolt was evi- 
denced by the remarkable issuance of an ex parte statenient 
by the president of the A.P.I. Numerous other statements 
since uttered by leaders of different groups and parties have 
demonstrated that competition has wrecked cooperation. 
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Hw THE UNITED STATES oil business held entirely aloof 
from the rest of the world, shipping not one barrel of crude 
petroleum or of petroleum products to other 
countries nor admitting any, still it could not 
have resisted forever the natural law of sup- 
ply and demand. This law is the expression of 
the effect of mankind’s trading impulses, and is as unalterable 
as human nature. It operated just as surely behind the Great 
Wall of the Celestial Empire as in the Levant, which was the 
nursery of world traders. In isolation, the oil producers of the 
United States would ultimately have experienced a fate simi- 
lar to that of the coal producers, a fate of low prices. Some 
15,000 small producers and 100,000 holders of investments in 
oil-production royalties are estimated to share in independent 
production amounting to 20 per cent of the U. S. total. After 
15 years of the exceptional luck of war-inflated prices, fol- 
lowed by unprecedented expansion of demand, they cannot 
believe their business must shift to the basis of the survival 
of the fittest. Producing companies and refiners with produc- 
tion in excess of plant capacity are in the same quandary. 


Producers 
Surprised 
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PPossessinc NONE of the constructive ability of the men 
who created demand for petroleum products in the days when 
markets had to be developed, uninformed 
about economic conditions, receiving no trade 
reports or trade forecasts covering wide areas, 
employing no economists or statisticians to 
guide them, with even their own local views often stunted, 
these men are in a pitiable plight. Blindly they have grasped 
at the hope of salvation in a tariff of $1 per barrel on crude 
and 50 per cent ad valorem on refined products. The tariff 
would be suicidal. To shut out 30 million barrels of refined 
products would be to sacrifice at least 40 million barrels of the 
52 million barrels of fuel oil annually loaded at U. S. ports 
into the bunkers of vessels engaged in foreign trade. To shut 
out 80 million barrels of crude would be to cut off immediately 
about 25 million barrels of crude exported and to expedite the 
building of refineries in other countries to treat the other 55 
million barrels, with consequent impairment of U. S. export 
trade. The last state of the U. S. oil industry would be worse 
than the first, with demand much further curtailed. 


A Tariff 
Absurdity 
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World Economies v. U. 8. Oil Artifices 


Lack of Exports, Not Growth of Imports, is Shat- 


tering the Great U. S. Oil Illusion of Maintained 


Prices in a Glutted Domestic Market 


Comrennion in the markets of 
the world has arrested the growth of 
the U. S. export business in petroleum 
products, and the failure of export trade 
expansion in 1929 has vanquished the 
artificial support which was maintaining 
domestic prices despite overproduction. 

Looking at the statistical position of 
the U. S. export trade in petroleum prod- 
ucts one sees that a favorable trade bal- 
ance of about 16514 million barrels in 
1928 was reduced below 150 million bar- 
rels in 1929. This was due to the arrest 
of gross exports in 1929 at one million 
barrels over the 1928 figure and to the 
1929 increase of gross imports by about 
18 million barrels above the 1928 total. 
In the very year when overproduction 
exceeded 62 million barrels in the United 
States the net foreign sales of petroleum 
products fell off about 16 million barrels. 
This is not good business. 

Always the experience of the world 
has been that high-priced producers are 
displaced by low-priced producers. This 
is happening again today. Other coun- 
tries are pouring oil into the world mar- 
ket at prices below those of the United 
States. The products refined from that 
oil can be laid down at consuming points 
under preferential conditions. Whether 
this oil and its products enter the United 
States or whether it and they enter 
other countries makes no difference in 
the final outcome, so long as the United 
States remains an exporter. 

The mere entry of this oil and of its 
products into international commerce 
displaces U. S. oil and U. S. oil products 
and holds U. S. exporters to the choice 
of competitive crude and refining prices 
or loss of foreign sales. No artifice can 
provide escape herefrom in the long 
course of events. 

No tariff can improve the U.S. trade 
balance in petroleum products under 
prevailing conditions. A tariff that would 
shut out the U. S. imports would merely 
drive that volume of other countries’ 
products into U. S. export markets and 
clip the U.S. exports by a corresponding 
total. For, obviously, those products 
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which can enter the U. S. domestic mar- 
ket and sell there can alternatively dis- 
place U. S. sales abroad. Quality prod- 
ucts at competitive prices form the only 
solution the U. S. exporters can apply to 
that situation. Those competitive prices 
demand lower crude prices. 

Yet this is only the start of a period 
of stressful competition for markets all 
over the globe. Venezuela’s influence 
probably has not reached its zenith. The 
forced sale of Russian products in the 
next three years will cause a great dis- 
location of markets. Roumania, Sakhalin, 
Iraq will all be adding their quotas to 
production without adding to consump- 
tion. All are cheaper producers than 
great sections of the United States. Their 
crude or their refined products do not 
have to be landed in the United States 
to cause a further set-back to the U. S. 
oil industry. 

The ascendancy of world economics 
has started a price decline in the United 
States, which neither import tariff nor 
export bounty will be able to overcome 
until the uneconomic excesses of the 
U. S. oil industry have been eradicated. 
Mid-continent crude took the first cut. 
Export gasoline took the second. 


Natural Forces Must Win 


To believe that petroleum is proof 
against such declines as have beset other 
world commodities is absurd—but that 
does not prevent the ignorant from be- 
lieving it. Silver, copper, tin, zinc, rub- 
ber, cotton, wheat, sugar, coffee, cocoa, 
etc.—practically all the staples of inter- 
national trade—have suffered a decline, 
despite all manner of efforts to overcome 
the operation of the world-old, natural 
law of supply and demand by the aid of 
newly invented combinations of govern- 
ment, finance and industrial coopera- 
tions. The fact is that production of all 
these staples has outstripped consump- 
tion to the point that no price main- 
tenance schemes could withstand the 
pressure of the curtailing markets. 

Inexorable natural forces have begun 
to batter at the uneconomic policies of 


the American oil industry. Demand will 
assert its authority over excess supply. 
Sources of cheaper production will sharp- 
en the weapons of competition. Corpor- 
ate interests will take precedence before 
group interests. Business consciousness 
will supplant the policy of industrial 
cooperation which favors sub - surface 
greed and inefficiency. 

That is the significance of the stir- 
rings within the conglomeration of 
varied elements known as the American 
petroleum industry. Plans for mergers 
of new companies and for realignment 
of older ones; the agitation for an oil 
tariff; the cut in the price of crude by 
a spot buyer and its condemnation by a 
storage holder; support of lower prices 
by the largest Atlantic refiner and op- 
position by the spokesman of the Mid- 
Continent refiners; the gasoline price 
cut made by the American Export 
Petroleum Association; State prosecu- 
tions of first-line companies for conspir- 
acy in restraint of trade; these are the 
portents of a readjustment—the power 
strokes of the strong and able or the 
knife thrusts of the weak and inefficient. 


The Return to Normaley 


Before the turmoil subsides a number 
of people will be hurt. It is inevitable. 
No readjustment is ever made without 
somebody being squeezed. Before econ- 
omic balance is restored in the U. S. oil 
industry a number of things are going 
to happen. Conservation and curtailment, 
for instance, are going to drop out of 
the oil men’s vocabulary, for lack of 
further use. Many are going to learn 
that not all the oil in the world is pro- 
duced in the United States. Influence of 
world competition on U. 8S. export prices 
and therethrough on U. S. domestic 
prices is going to become clear to quite 
a number of companies and committees 
and trade associations who are ignorant 
of it. A reflective, heedful and respons- 
ible viewpoint will replace the wild, reck- 
less and unthinking attitude permeating 
such a large part of the industry today. 

A barrel sold abroad by other coun- 
tries stops the sale of a barrel from the 
United States. The sooner the U. S. pe- 
troleum industry faces that prospect, the 
earlier will it realize that a painful read- 
justment has to'be made and the more 
quickly will it adapt itself to the sur- 
vival of those best fitted to meet the 
new order and to the extinction of the 
economically unfit. 
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Eeonomic Laws Have Not 


Always Governed Crude 


Oil Prices in Mid- 


Continent 


By Holland S. Reavis, Founder and Former Pub- 
lisher of The Oil Investors’ Journal (now The Oil 
and Gas Journal), Founder of The Oil Trade 


Journal and of The Petroleum Register 


- 

Crue OIL price policies, governed 
by considerations other than supply and 
demand, have been a factor of import- 
ance since 1918 in creating the pres- 
ent disturbed situation in the American 
petroleum industry. 

Prior to the world war Standard Oil 
interests, always the principal purchas- 
ers of crude oil, followed the rule of 
adjusting prices to accord with supply 
and demand. Too much oil brought a 
sharp cut. This had the effect of dis- 
couraging drilling and slowing down out- 
put. The need for more oil prompted 
price advances which stimulated discov- 
ery and development. Higher prices never 
failed to bring increased supplies. 

Thus the Prairie Oil & Gas Company 
(a Standard subsidiary until 1911), chief 
buyer of Oklahoma-Kansas crude oil, met 
the floods of new production from the 
Glenn pool, Oklahoma, in 1907 and from 
the Cushing pool, Oklahoma, in 1915, by 
reducing its posted price to 40c a barrel. 

The war with its enormous demand 
from the Allies for gasoline, fuel oil, 
etc., brought a quick change. In August 
1915 the Prairie was paying 40c a barrel 
for Mid-Continent crude oil. Sixteen 
months later, in January 1917, the 
Prairie had advanced its price to $1.70, 
and in August of the same year to $2— 
an increase of 400 percent in two years. 

In March 1918 the Petroleum War 
Service Committee with the Govern- 
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ment’s approval fixed the Mid-Continent 
price at $2.25 a barrel. After the war 
the market remained at this level until 
November 1919, when the Prairie initi- 
ated a series of advances culminating in 
March 1920 in a general price of $3.50, 
with other companies paying up to $4 a 
barrel for Ranger, Texas, crude (exactly 
ten times the Prairie Oil & Gas Com- 
pany’s 40c quotation of 1915). 


Prairie Sold Cheap 
Oil at Top Prices 


During the period (1917-1920) of high 
prices ($2 to $3.50) the Prairie sold 
many millions of barrels of its stored oil, 
much of which it had acquired in the 
preceding two or three years at 40c to 
$1 a barrel. Its profits on this “quick 
turn” were very large, estimates ranging 
from $50,000,000 up. 

In January, 1921, when the post-war 
boom crashed, the Prairie began a price- 
cutting policy which lasted until June 
1921 and which took the price of Mid- 
Continent oil down from $3.50 a barrel 
to $1 a barrel. 

At this juncture a new buyer entered 
the Mid-Continent field—Sinclair Crude 
Oil Purchasing Company (hereafter re- 
ferred to as SCOPC), which was chart- 
ered in Delaware in February 1921. Spon- 
sored by Harry F. Sinclair of the Sin- 
clair Consolidated Oil Corporation and 
Colonel Robt. W. Stewart, then head of 





the Standard Oil Company of Indiana, 
both intimates of James E. O'Neil, at 
that time president of Prairie Oil & Gas 
Company, the new corporation (owned 
jointly by Sinclair Consolidated and 
Standard of Indiana) became an ag- 
gressive purchaser of Mid-Continent oil 
at the low price then prevailing, $1 a 
barrel. 

An incentive for this company’s for- 
mation was undoubtedly the Prairie’s 
1917-1920 “clean-up” of many millions 
of dollars on cheap stored oil. SCOPC’s 
purpose was to buy, sell and store crude 
oil. The Prairie through its control of 
prices had boosted oil from 40c to $3.50 
and had “cashed in” on the high mar- 
ket. Why couldn’t the SCOPC duplicate 
this very profitable feat? 


Oil Shares Sensitive 
to Oil Price Changes 


Furthermore the new enterprise offer- 
ed tremendous opportunities for personal 
profit. Shares of oil companies were 
speculative favorites after the war, due 
to the record-breaking earnings of the 
1917-1920 period. They were particularly 
sensitive to Mid-Continent price move- 
ments. It requires little imagination to 
picture the stock market profits made 
possible to those “in the know” by pos- 
session of prior information as to price 
changes of crude oil. 

In the summer of 1921, when Mid- 
Continent oil had been marked down to 
$1 a barrel, Mexico was rapidly ap- 
proaching its peak as a producer of 
crude petroleum. This peak was reached 
in the summer of 1922. But despite the 
rising tide of Mexican oil and current 
oversupply in the United States, the 
Prairie and SCOPC advanced the price 
of Mid-Continent crude to $2. There it 
stood in July 1922 when salt water first 
appeared in the big Totecto gushers in 
Mexico and accurately proclaimed the 
beginning of the end of that prolific 
oil producing region. It had been the 
principal threat to the American crude 
oil price structure. 
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The Prairie O. & G. Co.’s Price-Pegging Policy 


Perhaps Mr. O’Neil’s Solicitude Extends Not Only to the Small Producers 
But to the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. With Its 39,000,000 Bbls. 
of Stored Oil 


N the old days before the war and the advent 

of the Standard of Indiana and Sinclair interests as 

price-making factors in the Mid-Continent crude oil 
market, the Prairie Oil & Gas Co. permitted the law of 
supply and demand to have its way. In periods of sur- 
plus output between the years 1907 and 1915—the Glenn 
pool and the Cushing pool being the chief disturbers of 
the balance between production and consumption—the 
Prairie dropped its quotation for Oklahoma-Kansas oil 
below 50c. a bbl. Millions of barrels of Glenn pool and 
Cushing oil were sold to purchasers other than the Prairie 
at prices ranging from 20c. to 30c. a barrel. 

Today when the surplus of oil output is greater, mea- 
sured in barrels or percentage of total daily consump- 
tion, than ever before in the history of the industry, the 
Prairie is holding its top price at $2.20 and is maintaining 
an average price of something like $1.75, while drastically 
curtailing its purchases. Due to the competition of 
cheaper oils, and to the fact that Standard Oil companies 
which were formerly dependent upon it for crude now 
have other sources of supply, the Prairie’s market has 
been greatly restricted. Under the circumstances it would 
seem that business considerations would dictate a policy 
of lower prices and a resultant increase in volume of 
sales. Mid-Continent producers who take a short-sighted 
view think they are benefiting by the Prairie’s attitude 
whereas what is really happening is that they, as well as 
the Prairie, are losing their market. 

At Prairie’s Prices Mid-Continent Crude Can’t Com- 
pete with Cheaper Oils—If the MidContinent producers 
are to continue to sell their oil it must be at a price which 
will compete with the cheaper crudes- of Texas, Louisi- 
ana and California—not forgetting that Venezuela is 
right around the corner and sure to be a formidable fac- 
tor in the next year or two. 

The president of the Prairie, J. E. O’Neil, is not a 
novice in the game. Neither is he a philanthropist. He 
intimates that he dislikes to reduce prices further be- 
cause it would ruin the thousands of small producers 
who sell oil to his company. In the first place it is a 
question if the disaster would be as complete as it is 
pictured. If they are economically operated, small wells 
in many fields will make money at prices very much 
below those now prevailing. 

It must be admitted that certain producers who gam- 
bled heavily, and with borrowed “chips,” on the theory 
that there would be a shortage of crude oil and a $3 
market, are facing the “wringer.” But that is no one’s 
fault but their own. They were extravagant and reck- 
less at the wrong time. | 

Price Reductions Would Involve Heavy Losses on In- 
ventories.—Perhaps Mr. O’Neil is thinking of others be- 
sides the small producer. His own company has millions 
of barrels of oil in tanks. To put Mid-Continent oil on a 
competitive basis with California crude and gasoline would 
require a reduction of 50% in the Prairie’s present prices. 
That would immediately depreciate the Prairie’s stored 
oil to the amount of millions of dollars. And then there 
are Mr. O’Neil’s friends, Mr. H. F. Sinclair and Mr. R. 
W. Stewart, whose companies, the Sinclair Consolidated 
and the Standard of Indiana, jointly own the Sinclair 
Crude Oil Purchasing Co., which has bought and stored 
some 39,000,000 bbls. of Mid-Continent, Texas and Wy- 
oming oil since early in 1921. 


Apparently this project was conceived on the theory, 
so often expounded since November, 1920, that in the 
race between the automobile manufacturers 4nd the oil 
producers, burdened with the responsibility of providing 
fuel for all the new Fords, the automobile manufacturers 
would eventually outdistance the horny-handed hunters 
of virgin oil-producing areas—a theory which has been 
revised as the result of development in California. 

Why Sinclair C. O. P. Co. is Interested—At any rate, 
the Sinclair C. O. P. Co. was organized in February, 
1921, with paid-up capital of $20,000,000, which was later 
increased to $35,000,000. In April, 1922, the company sold 
$30,000,000 of three-year 51%4% notes. In February, 1923, 
about the time the Prairie Oil & Gas Co. began advanc- 
ing the price of Mid-Continent oil, the Sinclair C. O. P. 
Co. put out another issue of notes, $20,000,000 face value, 
bearing 6% interest and maturing in February, 1926. 

In the Trust Agreement between the company and the 
First Trust and Savings Bank, of Chicago, trustee for the 
note issue, the following covenants appear under “Article 
Third”: 

Section 9. Until all of the Notes shall have been 
paid or the payment thereof provided for, the quick 
assets of the Company and its subsidiary companies, 
if any, shall at all times be maintained at an amount 
at least equal to one and one-fourth times all of the 
indebtedness and liabilities of the Company and of 
its subsidiary companies, if any, including the Notes 
outstanding hereunder. 

Section 10. The term “quick assets” as used herein 
shall be deemed to mean and include (a) cash in 
bank and on hand, (b) prime bankers’ acceptances, 
readily marketable in the City of New York or in 
the City of Chicago, taken at face value or market 
value, whichever is lower, (c) obligations of the 
United States maturing within eighteen months, tak- 
en at face value or market value, whichever is lower, 
(d) crude oil on hand taken, for the purposes of 
Section 8 of this Article at cost or at market value, 
whichever is the lower, and for the purposes of Sec- 
tion 9 of this Article at market value (in either case 
less reserves for sediment), and (e) good and col- 
lectible accounts and bills receivable received in the 
ordinary course of business, maturing within six 
months and not more than thirty days overdue, 

As used in this Article in respect of crude oil, 
“market value” shall be deemed to mean the prices 
for Mid-Continent crude oil or for Healdton crude 
oil, as the case may be, from time to time posted by 
the Prairie Oil & Gas Company or the Company, 
whichever is the lower, plus gathering charges at the 
rate stated in the published tariffs of Sinclair Pipe 
Line Company on file with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Company’s Investment Exceeds $100,000,000.—Thus 
the Prairie’s posted price becomes a matter of much 
importance to Mr. Sinclair and Mr. Stewart. On Aug. 1 
the Sinclair C. O. P. Co. had more than 39,000,000 bbls. 
of ail on hand representing a total investment, including 
tanks and real estate, of over $100,000,000. If Mr. O’Neil 
should decide to reduce the price 50 cents or $1 a barrel 
it would make quite difference in the value of the com- 
pany’s “quick” assets. 
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The Prairie and SCOPC on July 15 
announced a reduction of 25c a barrel in 
Mid-Continent crude oil, following this 
with two other cuts which brought the 
price to $1.25. 

Now the stage was set for a big run- 
up in Mid-Continent prices. Mexico was 
definitely on the decline. The time ap- 
peared ripe for a swift advance, one that 
would excite the imagination of the pub- 
lie and cause oil shares to boil on the 
Stock Exchange and Curb (which they 
did). So in January and February, 1923, 
Mid-Continent prices were boosted by 
the Prairie and SCOPC to a top of $2.60 
a barrel for crude. 

But while Mexico was no longer to be 
feared, an unexpected deluge of oil from 
the Los Angeles Basin was on its way 
east to spoil the predicted boom. Seek- 
ing a market, this California oil came 
through the Panama Canal and flooded 
the Atlantic seaboard, displacing Mid- 
Continent and other crudes. It was the 
first time that oil from the Pacific Coast 
had come into competition with oil pro- 
duced east of the Rocky Mountains. 

The Prairie and SCOPC in April and 
May cut their top price to $2.20, and 
thereafter stubbornly held to their post- 
ed quotations, although conditions called 
for drastic reductions to meet the com- 
petition of the California oil. Gasoline 
markets throughout the whole country 
were demoralized. 

The writer described the situation 
then existing in an article published in 
The Oil Trade Journal (New York) on 
Sept. 1 1923. This article is reproduced 
on the opposite page. 


Standard Oil Takes 
The Price Initiative 


Standard Oil refining companies (ex- 
cept Indiana), themselves large purchas- 
ers of crude oil, had refrained up to then 
from initiating crude oil price changes 
in the Mid-Continent region. Mr. O’Neil 
had been recognized as the autocrat of 
this field. The entry in 1921 of his 
friends, Sinclair and Stewart, as market- 
makers had been followed by some sur- 
prising and uneconomic price movements. 
But there was a disposition in Standard 
quarters at 26 Broadway to let Mr. 
O’Neil have his way, despite his new 
associates in the price-making business. 

However, the situation in 1923 became 
so confused as a result of the refusal of 
the Prairie and SCOPC to yield to the 
pressure of oversupply that for the first 
time the initiative in price-making was 
taken by a Standard subsidiary, the Mag- 
nolia Petroleum Company (Standard Oil 
of New York). On Sept. 1 1923, this com- 
pany posted a reduction of 25c in Texas 
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and Mid-Continent crudes, following this 
with two additional revisions which low- 
ered the average price some 75c. 

Mr. O’Neil declared that he would not 
meet the reductions. But on Sept. 11 he 
resigned as president of the Prairie. W. 
S. Fitzpatrick, who succeeded him, an- 
nounced that O’Neil’s quitting meant no 
change in policy (evidently referring to 
prices). Eight days later, however, the 
Prairie and SCOPC reduced their posted 
quotations to conform to the lower level. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey had been 
posting prices and buying crude oil 
through its subsidiaries in Texas (Hum- 
ble Oil & Refining Company) and in 
Louisiana (Standard Oil of Louisiana), 
but did not make its Oklahoma subsid- 
iary (Carter Oil Company) a regular 
purchaser until some time later. Through 
its Texas and Oklahoma subsidiaries it 
was the Standard of New Jersey which 
initiated the crude oil price cuts in 
January of this year. 


Crude Oil Market Boosted in 
Face of Growing Oversupply 

The history of the Mid-Continent oil 
market since 1923 has not been unlike 
that already recounted, covering the 
1918-1923 period. In the face of chronic 
oversupply (except in 1926) and of con- 
stantly rising inventories (except in 
1926), crude oil prices have been moved 
up, lowered, moved up again, usually to 
suit the purposes of the price-makers. 
The last and most patently unjustified 
advance was initiated by the Prairie in 
May 1929. Since early in 1927 oversup- 
ply had been growing more menacing, 
and new discoveries pointed to important 
additional sources of oil production, all 
of which have since been developed be- 
yond capacity of handling facilities. Yet 
the purchasing companies raised prices 
last year. This of course encouraged ra- 
ther than discouraged drilling and the 
finding of new sources of supply. ( Liter- 
ally scores of new pools and deeper pro- 
ducing horizons have been developed in 
the past three years.) 

Inventories of crude oil which amount- 
ed to 137,477,000 barrels on Dec. 31 
1918, stood at 534,526,000 barrels on 
Dec. 31 1929. Gasoline and refined prod- 
ucts in storage Dec. 31 1918 totaled 47,- 
802,000 barrels, and on Dec. 31 1929 had 
increased to 147,539,000 barrels. The 
totals of all grades of oil, crude and re- 
fined, compared as follows (U. 8. Bureau 
of Mines): 


Barrels 
December 31, 1918 185,279,000 
December 31.1929 682,065,000 
Increase, December 31, 1929 496,786,000 


Why Prairie and Sinclair 
Still Want Higher Prices 


The reluctance of the Prairie and of 
SCOPC to reduce crude oil prices may 
be understood when it is cited that 
these companies, as a result of their 
policy of buying and storing oil (“for 
a higher market’), have close to 90,- 
000,000 barrels of crude oil in their 
tanks, the Prairie some 50,000,000 bar- 
rels and SCOPC about 38,000,000 barrels 
(Moody’s Manual puts the figure at 38,- 
500,000 barrels on Dec. 31 1928). Taking 
25c as the average of the recent Mid- 
Continent price reductions, it would ap- 
pear that the value of the Prairie’s stored 
oil has been lowered some $12,000,000 
and SCOPC’s nearly $10,000,000. 

That the ambitious hopes of Sinclair 
and Stewart for the SCOPC have not 
been realized is attested by the last 
available statement of the company, for 
1928, as published in Moody’s Manual. 
This shows crude oil carried at $87,308,- 
442 (38,500,000 barrels, according to 
Moody’s Manual), tanks and tank sites 
(necessary for the storage of the oil) 
$15,792,114, or a total of $103,100,556. 
On this basis the cost to the company 
of buying and storing the 38,500,000 
barrels on hand Dec. 31 1928 was $2.68 
a barrel. The cost of the oil without the 
tankage appears as $2.25 a barrel. Its 
market value today is perhaps $1.25 to 
$1.40 a barrel. 

It is also apparent from the company’s 
financial statements that its operations 
as a buyer and seller of oil have not been 
profitable. Before interest and discount 
the company showed a deficit of $1,021,- 
269 in 1923, a profit of $18,357 in 1924, 
a profit of $123,088 in 1925, a deficit of 
$119,689 in 1926, and a profit of $80,255 
in 1927. In 1928 there was a deficit of 
$3,791 after interest and discount. 

The Prairie’s financial statement also 
reveals the uncertainties of the oil buy- 
ing, selling and storing business (al- 
though this company is also a producer 
and has revenues from natural gas). De- 
ficits were shown in 1923, 1924 and 1927; 
profits in 1925, 1926, 1928 and 1929. 


Standard of New Jersey 
Asserts Its Dominance 
By its action in reducing crude oil 
prices in January, the Standard of New 
Jersey now has asserted its dominance 
of the Mid-Continent and Texas oil 
markets. Both Prairie and SCOPC re- 
sisted the cuts (for reasons which have 
already been made clear), but were com- 
pelled to capitulate in February because 
they could not afford to buy indefinitely 
at prices above the Standard’s scale. 





World Oil Production: January 1930 


Dercuat figures indicate a slight 
decrease of world production in January 
1930 compared with December 1929 fig- 
ures published in our last issue. A varia- 
tion of the order indicated, cannot be 
interpreted as showing a trend. 


ToraL Propuction ..........World Petroleum 122,487,952 bbl. 17,498,278 tons m. 
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*81,944,700 bbl. 
All other countries ........... World Petroleum 
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11,706,386 tons m. 
5,791,892 tons m. 
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DE ckventenracnkanseekeawe kin official 11,893,973 bbl. *1,699,139 tons m. 
Individual countries with decreases  Russia..............00.000 cece cece es official 8,736,000 bbl. *1 248,000 tons m. 
were Venezuela, Russia, Mexico and  Mexico....................0.0.0e000- official *3,718,667 bbl. 531,238 tons m. 
Peru. Increases were noted in the United = Persia... 2... 2... ee eee eee estimate 3,540,000 bbl. *505,714 tons m. 
States and in Rumania. Neth. East Indies & Sarawak.......... private 3,450,000 bbl. *492,857 tons m. 
Additional returns for the year 1929  Rumania.........................00. official 3,150,000 bbl. *450,000 tons m. 
are Rumania—official, 4,795,460 metric Colombia.........................-. private *] 684,325 bbl. 240,618 tons m. 
tons, equal to 33,568,220 barrels—and  Peru.................,...0.020 2000s. official *960,000 bbl. 137,143 tons m. 
Colombia — official, 20,295,925 barrels, Argentine.......................-.. estimate *782,000 bbl. 111,714 tons m. 
equal to 2,899,418 metric tons. In both  Trinidad............................ official *734,615 bbl. 104,945 tons m. 
cases the first figure indicates the mea-  India—British...................... estimate 610,000 bbl. 87,143 tons m. 
sure in which the respective govern-  Poland..........................005- official 390,600 bbl. *55,800 tons m. 
ments report. Cable exchanges confirm Japan and Taiwan................... private 175,000 bbl. *25,000 tons m. 
the official Ecuador total for 1929 pub- LEgypt..........................05. estimate 154,000 bbl. 22,000 tons m. 
lished in our last issue, namely, 997,638 Ecuador....................0..0eeeee official *115,572 bbl. 16,510 tons m. 
barrels. However, Anglo Ecuadorian Oil- Sakhalin.........................4.. estimate 108,500 bbl. *15,500 tons m. 
fields, Ltd., principal producers in Ecua- Canada....................00000005 estimate *165,000 bbl. 23,571 tons m. 
dor, notify their individual production in Othersf......................02.005. estimate 175,000 bbl. 25,000 tons m. 
1929 to have been 173,286 tons, equal ‘ 
approximately to 1,210,000 barrels. ices eee an made uniformly at 7 barrels per ton. 
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é Crude —Total 26,394,349 bbl. 100% 
” * Canada 22,412,181 bbl. 85% 
° ° Japan 2,475,853 bbl. 9% 
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Gasoline —Total 60,006,674 bbl. 100% 
‘ : United Kingdom 17,517,779 bbl. 29% 
° : France 8,737,730 bbl. 15% 
: Canada 5,225,128 bbl. = 9% 


Australia 3,403,728 bbl. 6% 
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Kerosene—Total 19,820,352 bbl. 














China 4,014,738 bbl. 20% 
United States - 1929 Last year’s foreign trade of the oe po a 14% 
Z Netherlands oa ms) pl. 7% 
: : United States in petroleum and petro- Japon 1,304,294 bbl. 7% 
Iexrports—1929—Imports : : - bs 
Crud Refined leum products resulted in a 10 per cent France 1,254,769 bbl. 6% 
rude ennec . . 
ve ae reduction of the favorable trade balance as and - 
nl. bl. ; Fuel Oil—Total 35,714,784 bbl. 100% 
U.S. Imports 78,932,572 29,632,365 of 1928 in refined products. Crude — Chile 6,064,305 bbl. 17% 
ports climbed 714 million barrels, while Japan 5,171,687 bbl. 15% 
U.S. Exports 26,394,349 127,155,904 crude imports remained stationary. Im- United Kingdom 3,593,278 bbl. 10% 
U. S. Bunkers* 52,277,872 ° Panama 3,331,501 bbl. = 9% 
ports of refined products increased 18 Cuba 2,568,557 bbl. 7% 
Excess of Imports, 1929 $2,538,223 ......... , million barrels, but the exports of pe- Canada 2,125,648 bbl. 6% 
Excess of Exports, 1929... 149,801,411 troleum products gained only 1 million Mexico 1,741,217 bbl. 5% 
* Only for vessels in foreign trade. . 
barrels. Summaries of 1929 and 1928 are ss on ~Tetal 10,653,014 bb. 100% 
given on the left for comparison, and United Kingdom 1,764,470 bbl. 17% 
Iixports—1928—Imports abstracts of 1929 exports and imports France 1,474,198 bbl. = 14% 
‘ 7 " Germany 1,197,758 bbl. 12% 
Crude Refined follow hereunder and on the right. Gitstees 798.978 bbl. 7% 
bbl. bbl. Canada 526,793 bbl. 5% 
U.S.1 ts 79,766,672 11,700,208 ; 
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Lideh il ; 16,961,962 8=126,158,70 38s | =Total 78,932,572 bbl. 100% United Kingdom —_—_78,138,889 Ib. 24% 
U.S. Bumkers®* = csecosees 51,225,778 ae 50,653,868 bbl. 64% Italy 35,363,115 Ib. 11% 
China 31,937,836 Ib. 10% 
oxee: . 193 vr 5 Mexic 663, . % yout os 
_ ess of venta 1928 60,805,310 : exico a 663,419 bbl 16% ian 24,909,892 Ib. 8% 
Excess of Exports, 1928 ~—........... 165,684,319 Colombia 12,620,000 bbl. 16% Netherlands 14,888,314 Ib. 5% 
* Only for vessels in foreign trade. Peru 1,454,346 bbll 2% Germany 14,866,746 Ib. 5% 
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FornREIGEN 


Orr Lerececron 


WVILuiaAM A. WALLACE, vice-president 
of the Venezuela Gulf Oil Co., has re- 
turned to New York after a brief winter 
vacation in Europe. 

Vv 


eBAMES A. MOFFETT, vice-president 
of the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 
is in Europe on a routine business trip 
until about the end of April. 


v 


A. M. McQUEEN, vice-president of 
the International Petroleum Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada, is on a visit to the 
properties of the company in Peru. 


Miscellaneous 


The Problem of Oil, by CHRISTOPHER 
T. BRUMNER. London, Eng.: Ernest 
Benn. 15s. 

American Petroleum Refining, by H. 
S. BELL, consulting engineer. New York, 
U. S. A.: D. Van Nostrand Co. $6.00. 

Diaphragm or “Breather” Roof for 
Oil Storage Tanks, by LUDWIG SCHMIDT, 
petroleum engineer, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. Report of investigation 2984, Bu- 
reau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 

Die geologische Entwicklung und der 
heutige Aufbau des Untergrundes im 
Landkreise Celle, by H. WERNER. Berlin, 
Germany: Verlag von Wilhelm Ernst & 
Sohn. 

Oilfields of Western Canada, by E. H. 
CUNNINGHAM CRAIG. Institution of Pe- 
troleum Technologists, London, Eng. 
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WILLIAM FRASER, C.B.E., has been 
appointed deputy-chairman of the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Co., a position he has virtu- 
ally held for more than a year. Mr. 
Fraser is a director of substantially all 
the Anglo-Persian subsidiaries. 


v 


WV. 5. scruccs, Creole marine super- 
intendent at Maracaibo, Venezuela, is in 
Eastern Venezuela, where his company 
is building a tank ship loading termi- 
nal for the export of production from 
the Quiriquire field. Material is being 
shipped in for camp construction, ware- 
houses, tanks, ete. 


Geophysics 

Wave-Front Diaphragms in Seismic 
Interpretation, by H. R. THORNBURGH. 
Bulletin of American Association of Pe- 
troleum Geologists, February 1930. 

Geophysical Prospecting for Oil, by 
DONALD C. BARTON. Bulletin of Ameri- 
can Association of Petroleum Geologists, 
February 1930. 


Oil Well Téchnology 


Valuation of Flood Oil Properties, by 
EUGENE A. STEPHENSON and I. G. GRET- 
TUM. American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, February 1930. 

Recent Development in Flooding Prac- 
tice in the Bradford and Richburg Oil 
Fields, by C. R. FETTKE, Professor of 
Geology and Mineralogy, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. American Institute 


Dr. J. 0. NOMLAND, chief geologist 
of the Standard Oil Co. of California, 
has returned to the United States after 
a tour of inspection in the Venezuelan 
oil fields. 

v 


oun T. scopes, geologist in the 
service of the Venezuela Gulf Oil Co., 
who was married last month in Mara- 
caibo to Miss Mildred Walker, a fellow 
employee of the same company, evolved 
from John T. Scopes, high-school teacher 
at Dayton, Tennessee, whose trial in 
1925 on the charge of having taught 
evolution contrary to State law carried 
his name to the far ends of the earth. 

Vv 


BB. kr. Jackson, recently appointed 
representative in the United States of 
the Anglo-Persian Oil Co., is opening an 
office in New York. Mr. Jackson, who 
was born in St. Johns, Newfoundland, is 
the son of Sir Henry Jackson, G.C.M.G., 
a former Governor of Trinidad. He 
has been with the Anglo-Persian since 
1921, six years with the Refineries 
Branch and three years as central ad- 
ministration manager of the Production 
Department. 


of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
February 1930. 

Mechanics of a California Production 
Curve, by STANLEY C. HEROLD, petro- 
leum geologist. American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical 
February 1930. 

Unit Operation in California, by 
JOSEPH JENSEN, chief petroleum engi- 
neer, Associated Oil Co. American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers, February 1930. 

Summary Unitization Study Rocky 
Mountain Region, by F. E. Woop. Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining and Metallurgi- 
cal Engineers, February 1930. 

Unitized Operations, Oklahoma and 
Kansas, by A. W. AMBROSE and C. E. 
BEECHER. American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, February 
1930. 

Some Development and Operating 
Economies of Unit Operation, by SAM 
HARLAN, production engineer, Empire 
Oil & Refining Co. American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
February 1930. 

Design and Operation of Gas-Well 
Siphons, by I. B. WILLIAMS, R. R. BRAN- 
DENTHALER and MORGAN WALKER. Tech- 
nical paper 640, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
Washington, D. C. 10 cents. 


Engineers, 
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Gentlemen, 


Petroleum now has its monthly international congress at which papers on the 
most important developments of this great industry are presented before 3,500 
delegates from 61 countries. 


Instead of your going to the Congress, the Congress comes to you—in the form 
of the monthly issues of WORLD PETROLEUM, international organ of the industry. 


WORLD PETROLEUM is the only oil publication that is edited especially for 
oil men in distant fields. It is your journal. As you have seen from reading the first 
two issues, it deals with matters of real interest to you, no matter where you are or 
in what branch of the industry you are engaged. We believe that you will get 
inspiration as well as information from its pages. 


We ask your support and encouragement in the form of subscriptions from you, 
your company and your associates. (Several progressive firms have already sub- 
scribed for all their branch offices.) You will receive 12 interesting issues—well 
written, well illustrated, well printed—for only $5.00 post paid. For your conven- 
ience a coupon is attached. So that you will be sure to get the next issue, your coupon 
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New York - February 

During the past month the oil shares 
have not in general made progress mar- 
ketwise, although other portions of the 
list have registered fair gains. Undoubt- 
edly this is attributable to growing un- 
certainty about 1930 profits because of 
the price cuts in Mid-Continent crude 
and because of the fact that gasoline 
prices are weakened by excessive stocks 
of that product. 

If some of the more powerful interests 
have concluded that voluntary coopera- 
tion is inadequate to solve the problems 
of overproduction in the U. S., we are 
likely to face a period of stress in which 
“survival of the fittest’? will be the gov- 
erning order and in which many of the 
small companies will either merge with 
stronger interests or pass out of the 
picture entirely. Economically viewed, 
if stabilization cannot be achieved in a 
major industry through cooperative con- 
trol it will have to be secured through 
lower prices and ruthless competition. 

The American oil industry appears to 
be on the verge of a cycle of the latter 
character, and the uncertainty is suffic- 
ient to hold back the oil shares in the 
face of favorable 1929 earnings reports 
coming to hand and of an upward trend 
in other portions of the list. 

Unfavorable trade conditions offer to 
strong companies the opportunity for con- 
solidation by the taking over of weaker 
units, by outright purchase of properties 
and otherwise. For much of this, new 
financing is required and for less strong 
units new capital will be sorely needed 
in the struggle to survive. Several pieces 
of important financing are apparently 
under way or contemplated, and others 
may follow. 


STANDARD OIL CoMPANY (Indiana) 
stockholders will vote at their annual 
meeting March 6 the increase of the 
authorized capital stock from $450,000,- 
000 to $500,000,000. The additional stock 
($25 par value) will be used to acquire 
property and for other corporate pur- 
poses. In the event of Sinclair merging 
with Prairie Oil & Gas and with Prairie 
Pipe Line it would seem logical for 
Standard (Indiana) to purchase the 50 
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per cent Sinclair holding of Sinclair Pipe 
Line and of Sinclair Crude Oil Purchas- 
ing Company, thus making Standard’s 
ownership of these units complete. The 
increased capital may be in contemplation 
of this purchase. 


Sun Om Company has floated 
$5,000,000 of 6 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, callable at 115, thus ex- 


amounted to $5.60 per share of common 
after all charges and preferred divi- 
dends, in comparison with $3.92 for 1928 
on a somewhat smaller number of shares. 
Balance sheet at close of 1929 showed 
total assets of $88,473,366 against $74,- 
500,081 the year before, and surplus of 
$9,136,518 against $6,498,158. 


Prame Ow & Gas Company re- 
ported net for 1929, after all deductions, 
equal to $5.99 per share in comparison 
with $4.34 in 1928. Crude inventories at 
the close of the year are estimated to 
have aggregated close to 52,000,000 bar- 
rels. Recent crude cuts averaging 25 
cents a barrel would therefore mean a 
probable inventory loss of about $13,- 
000,000. Although Sinclair’s plans to cre- 
ate a giant oil merger to include such 
companies as Rio Grande (a Pacific coast 


New York Stock Exchange Prices 


1930 Current 
Div. 

High Low Rate Stock 
42% 36'4 72.00 Atlantic Refining 
24% 20', 12.25 Barnsdall A 

8'4 51g Colon Oil 
23% 194 Continental Oil 
65% 556 Creole Petroleum 

144 131'4 150) «Gulf Oil.. 
87's 78 2.00 Humble Oil 
273% 233%, 0.50 Imperial Oil 
2334 17% Indian Refining 
21% 17% 1.00 International Petr. 
22% 21% Lago Oil & Tr 
21% 16', Mexican Seaboard 
60144 50% Pan-Amer. P. & Tr. B 
35 29', 2.50 Phillips Petroleum 
524% 18 2.00 Prairie Oil & Gas 
243, 21% 1.50 Pure Oil 
2644 22% 2.00 Richfield Oil 
5458 19', *3.20 Royal Dutch (N.Y.) 
235% 21 1.40 Shell Union Oil 
2534 21% 2.00 Sinclair Consol 


32144 28% 2.00 

5 55% —.2.50 
5454 497%, 2.50 
3714, 33% 1.60 


Skelly Oil 
Std. Oil of Calif 
Std. Oil of Ind 


667%, 58 12.00 Std. Oil of N. J 
337% 31% 1.60 Std. Oilof N. ¥ 
593, 53 $1.00 Sun Oil 
5614 Sl 3.00 Texas Corp 
13% 10%4 0.60 Tide Water Assoc 
10', 7% . Transcontinental 
1614 41', [2.00 Union Oil of Calif. 
9676 88', 14.25 Vacuum Oil 

1'4 2% 0.20 Venezuelan Petr... 


‘Since close of last month's table. 
TPlus 4 in stock. 


hausting the authorized issue of 100,000 
shares of $100 par value. The stated 
purpose is to defray costs of expansion 
already completed or underway. Offering 
was at 103 flat, to yield 5.83 per cent. 
In addition to its domestic business, the 
company holds two-thirds of the pre- 
ferred and one-half the common of Bea- 
con Sun Company, which owns conces- 
sions on more than 1,000,000 acres of po- 
tential oil lands in the Maracaibo Basin 
of Venezuela (which are still in the ex- 
ploration stage). Net earnings for 1929 


Std. Oil of Kentucky . 


Jan. 20—Feb. 2! 

Sales Net 
Shares First High Low Last Change 
181,800 3714 427% 36!4 3814 +2 
147,200 221% 2334 20'6 21%, Io 

38,000 61% 8% 5% 6% ‘ 
151,600 221, 23% 1914 20% 1% 

418,900 6%, 6'% 556 55% a4 

34,100 134 144 314% «4134% 4 

24,500 80 7% 79%, 83 + B34 

25,500 26 26'4 233, 2334 1%4 
173.700 18% 23% 18 20% +1% 

49,500 20% 21%, 17% 18'4 2% 

9,900 21% 22% 21% 22! 
297.200 16% 21% 164% 20% +4! 

31,000 52% 55 Ws 51 1! 

82,700 32 348 29! 30°. 1° 

37.200 504% 524 48 18 214 

60,700 22% 24 21% 21% 14 

51,700 26 26'4 2214 23% 2! 
97,600 5314 545 191, 50! 2% 

71.000 22% 2314 21 21% 1! 
268,200 23% 25% 21 23 44 

30,900 30 32% 287% 29 l 
112,000 59% 61% 55% 58% 134 
148.900 524% 544% 49% 5304 —1% 

30,500 34). 3715 337% 35% +1 
511,000 63'% 65! 8 59! 1 
149,800 32% 33% 3114 314 %4 

6.900 57% 58 53 53 6 

103,500 537% 55'4 51 51! 23 

71,600 12% 12% W% HI 14 
297,000 94 9% 7% 8 1% 
29,200 44 45 41% «4245 —1%4 

19,400 94'. 967% 88, 91 3 

42.800 3% 4'4 2% 3% I, 

tIincluding extras. §Plus 9° in stock. 
*Paid last year—no regular rate. 
unit), Prairie Oil & Gas and Prairie 


Pipe Line, Barnsdall and perhaps others, 
have met a setback in the deadlock which 
developed in the Rio Grande negotia- 
tions, it is still expected that the Prairie 
terms will be successfully worked out. 
Prairie Oil & Gas declared the regular 
quarterly dividend 
payable March 31. 


of 50 cents a share 
The 25 cent extra 
paid in the two preceding quarters 
was not declared. It is reported that 
Prairie Oil & Gas may be expected to 
offer $60,000,000 of bonds. 











W. Cc. Tract, president of the 
Standard Oil (New Jersey) was recently 
reported to have stated informally that 
profits of his company in 1929 were in- 
dicated at about the same figure as in 
1928, or possibly a little better. In 1928 
the company showed net of $108,485,686, 
equal to $4.43 a share on 24,484,219 
shares. On the 25,400,000 shares now 
outstanding the same net would equal 
$4.27 a share. The annual report is ex- 
pected to be ready in May. 


AT various times in recent years 
rumors of merger negotiations between 
Standard Oil of New York and Vacuum 
Oil Company have been circulated. Actu- 
al agreement has now been announced 
whereby Standard of New York will 
change its name to General Petroleum 
Corporation and will then acquire the 
Vacuum Company by delivering three of 
its shares for each share of Vacuum sur- 
rendered for cancellation. Closing quo- 
tations in New York on Feb. 21, before 
publication of the agreement, were 
Standard of New York 31, Vacuum 91. 
The former has outstanding 17,379,577 
shares and Vacuum has 5,047,214 shares, 
both issues of $25 par value. At the 
above prices the new company would 
have a market value of more than 
$1,000,000,000, and total balance sheet 
assets close to the same amount. If 
the merger is consummated as outlined, 
the new company will have outstanding 
about 32,500,000 shares, a number ex- 
ceeded among American companies only 
by General Motors and by Common- 
wealth & Southern (a public utility). 
The largest American oil company, 
Standard (New Jersey), closed on Feb. 
21 at a total market value of about 
$1,500,000,000. The General Petroleum 
Corp. will rank second to this among 
American oil units. The Rockefeller in- 
terests are reported to have about a 20 
per cent interest in both companies, and 
it is well known that relations between 
the units have long been harmonious. 


Gs. P. WHALEY, president of the 
board of Vacuum, has stated that 1929 
earnings were slightly under the record 
established in 1928 when net equaled 
$7.46 per share. Since Vacuum’s products 
are sold at relatively stable prices and 
are manufactured largely from purchased 
crude, the company tends to benefit from 
any trend toward lower crude prices, and 
it suffered no setback in 1927 when most 
of the industry showed sharp earnings 
declines. 


Union Om Company of California 
reported net of $15,019,635 for 1929 in 


comparison with $11,101,935 in 1928. 
Last year’s figures equaled $3.56 a share 
on 4,215,953 shares of $25 par, and 1928 
showed $2.92 a share on 3,795,057 shares. 
The company’s chief foreign business is 
in the distribution department in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, where the 
Atlantic Union Oil Company, Ltd., joint- 
ly owned by Union Oil and Atlantic 
Refining, distributes through marine 
terminals at Melbourne and Sydney, 
Australia, and at Auckland and Welling- 
ton, New Zealand, and markets through 
30 bulk depots and about 800 retail sales 
stations and commission agencies. A nor- 
mal growth in the foreign business was 
indicated. 


ATLANTIC REFINING earned in 1929 
a consolidated net of $17,332,000 after 
all charges, equal after preferred divi- 
dends (on issue now retired) to $6.79 
a share on 2,448,019 average common 
shares outstanding during the year. On 
the 2,681,980 shares outstanding at the 
close of the year $6.20 was shown. Net 
in 1928 amounted to $16,848,807. 


Net prorits for 1929 of Humble 
Oil & Refining, important subsidiary of 
Standard Oil (New Jersey), are stated 
by President W. 8S. Farish to have ap- 
proximated $32,000,000, against $19,277,- 
145 in 1928. On the shares outstanding 
at the close of 1928, the latest available 
figure, these results equal $10.80 and 
$6.50 per share respectively. Net in 1929 
was approximately 9.2 per cent of a fair 
valuation of the properties, according to 
Mr. Farish, which was stated to be very 
moderate considering the hazards of the 
oil business. 


Net ror 1929 for Barnsdall Cor- 
poration was estimated by E. B. Reeser, 
president, and also president of the 
American Petroleum Institute, to have 
equaled $3.20 a share after all charges. 


"TRANSCONTINENTAL OIL stockhold- 
ers will vote at a special meeting March 
4 on a proposed reduction in capital stock 
by one half, whereby one new share will 
be issued for each two now held. Upon 
approval of this change a dividend of 
thirty cents will be paid on the new 
stock on May 1 to stock of record April 
15. The company reported 1929 net of 
$14,723,990 against $1,506,802 in 1928, 
both figures apparently before depletion. 
Present stock outstanding totals 6,544,- 
219 no par shares. The company has large 
interests in the Yates pool in West 
Texas, generally regarded as one of the 
lowest cost producing areas of the world. 

C. C. BAILEY. 


London . February 

January was a disappointing month 
for operators in oil shares. It started 
with every indication of improvement, 
with increased business from London and 
other British centres and demands for 
Royal Dutch, Shells and the Eagle issues 
from Paris and Amsterdam. Prices 
have since become irregular, following 
reports of new cuts in prices for crude in 
the United States and the attention 
drawn to the unsatisfactory statistical 
outlook there by the president of the 
Humble Oil and others. The absence of 
initiative in London stock markets gen- 
erally was doubtless a_ contributory 
cause. Since the beginning of February 
several shares have taken a turn for the 
better, Anglo-Persians and Burmahs be- 
ing prominent on investment buying, and 
V. O. C. Holding on the bringing in of 
promising new wells by Venezuelan Oil 
Concessions, the operating company. The 
sharp recovery in Attocks, following the 
almost perpendicular fall at the end of 
last year, has set dealers speculating as 
to whether the deep drilling and exten- 
sion programme to increase falling pro- 
duction has yielded results of which the 
market has not been informed. 


Comsinep output figures for 1929 
of the Royal Dutch-Shell group and the 
companies in which it is interested indi- 
cate the way in which this combine is 
offsetting lower petroleum prices by in- 
creased production. Total output was 25,- 
141,800 tons last year, an increase of 
3,078,389 tons on 1928. Contributions to 
the aggregate advance were made by all 
principal operating fields except the 
United States, where production declined 
from 7,703,000 tons to 7,532,700 tons. 
For the first time, the Caribbean and 
Vv. O. C. companies, the group’s two 
Venezuelan subsidiaries, outstripped the 
companies in the States as producers, 
their total being 8,800,100 tons. In Mex- 
ico, Corona produced less, but Mexican 
Eagle almost doubled its figures, and a 
notable improvement on 1928 was also 
scored in Roumania. The statistics as a 
whole illustrate afresh the widespread oil 
resources of the group, enabling it to 
benefit from any favourable development 
in almost every part of the world. This 
is one of the chief reasons for the popu- 
larity of Shells and Royal Dutch in Lon- 
don and other centres. It gives these and 
a few other oil shares in the same cate- 
gory an investment flavour which is not 
possessed by the shares of concerns with 
all their eggs in one basket. 


Av the annual meeting of Apex 
(Trinidad) Oilfields the chairman pro- 
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duced figures showing that since the 
company started business in 1919 no less 
than 88 per cent, or £682,966, had been 
written off the total expenditure on its 
wells. Last year’s producing wells stand 
in the balance sheet at £66,970, a value 
equivalent to that of only 82 days’ out- 
put. These wells produced a profit of 
£313,208 for the year ended September 
30, 1929. The company works on a fixed 


is encouraging, especially in view of the 
maintenance of production at a high 
level, the December figure of 48,618 tons 
being the largest in the history of the 
undertaking. 


ALTHOUGH criticised by the market 
when first announced, the plan to ex- 
change Anglo-American Oil Co. £1 shares 
into Standard Oil Export Corporation 5 


London Stock Exchange Prices 


Jan. 7-Feb. 6 


Hich Low Div.% Share First High Low Past Change 
33! 2% 744* Anglo-American 3 3 56 3 yy 3% V4 
14, ae 3% Anglo-EKcuadorian % 1344 Thi ' 
34 27, 22% Anglo-Ezgyptian B 2 2's 2% 2! % 
t%, 3, 12% Anglo-Persian Bi Aut 2%Tt 4 Mt ' 
pet. 1’. 52% Apex Trinidad (5s.) 1% 1! D3et 4t 
3% 1 7's Attock 1% 1?! 1! 1%; 

a4 bo 12% Brit. Borneo (10s.).. i ie ) 6 ' 
a4 Sy 734* Brit. Burmah (8s.) i i“ , ie 
3% ar mae Brit. Controlled ($5) , ie ‘ 
be de : Brit. Controlled. Pfd. (85) i nN 5 te ' 
7. 23% 20 Burmah. 3 34 4% $ 4% 3 
ig 5, als Canadian Eagle (No par) 96 21 z % ! 
i 2 Kern River (10s.) be Ils J J : 
2% I~ 10 Lobitos , 1b, 62 1 13! 
ae) anne as Mexican Eagle ($4 Mex.) 34 34 ! ! 
7W% 41% ~.. Pan-American B (850) 60 61% 535i 56 4 
13 1s 2% Phoenix. . v ig ie ile M4 

Bey «Sl 24 Royal Dutch (100 fi.) 33% 335% 32 Kt 337 4 

5°? 47% 25* Shell Transport 4775 4°95 At 4557 Vie 
2 1 Steaua Romana. . "i Ve ie ie 

14 377. 30 Trinidad Lease... : B13, 3% 313, 3% 1, 
Ve  Nagesd sas Utd. Brit. of Trinidad (6%. 8d.) . . 1s We ie My 

#°%~_ 2°, 22% #£«2-V.0.C. Molding.. 2.5 356 2% 3 


* Denotes tax free dividend. +1 


Jenotes “ex dividend” price. 


Nominal value of shares £1 unless otherwise indicated by bracketed figures. 


plan of writing off sufficient to amortise 
every well in three years. As experience 
has already proved the life of its produc- 
ers to be much longer, the system is a 
very conservative one, and its operation 
has placed the company in a very strong 
position. The potential production area is 
also being continually increased, and the 
chairman indicated at the meeting that 
as far as can be seen at present, satis- 
factory financial results should continue 
for many years. Shareholders received 
521% per cent for the twelve months to 
September 30, 1929. 


Tue star turn in the share market 
during the past month has been provided 
by Phoenix Oil and Transport shares, 
which finish about 14 up at 11/16. Ex- 
periences of British investors in Rouma- 
nia, where Phoenix has its principal 
operating interests, have not always been 
happy, and the company’s record has 
been decidedly variable, but it now shows 
signs of living up to its title. Output for 
1929 was a record, and the directors de- 
clare an interim dividend of 21% per cent 
with a forecast of a similar return in 
June next, making a total of 5 per cent 
for 1929 on the £1 shares. As the com- 
pany only paid 214 per cent for each of 
the two preceding years, its performance 
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per cent non-voting preferred stock has 
been completely successful, holders of 
more than 90 per cent of the former 
having deposited their shares for par- 
ticipation. The unknown factor is the ex- 
tent to which Anglo-American shares 
were acquired on the market by those 
connected with the Standard Oil inter- 
ests making the offer and subsequently 
brought into the scheme. If this has 
taken place on any considerable scale, it 
would explain the rise of about 14 to 35¢ 
in these shares during the time the offer 
was open, although the New York quota- 
tion for Standard Oil (N. J.) preferred 
also provided justification for this move- 
ment. In any case, the offer has helped 
Anglo-American shareholders to a bet- 
ter price for their securities than 
they would otherwise have obtained. A 
curious point in company law has cropped 
up in connection with the offer. Under 
the new Companies Act, 1929, a scheme 
involving an exchange of shares which 
has been accepted by holders of not less 
than 90 per cent of the total capital can 
be made binding on shareholders who 
have stood out. In the absence of a spe- 
cial ruling to the contrary by the Court, 
the transferee company is entitled on 
giving due notice to acquire the holdings 
of any dissentients on the terms of the 


original offer. Has the Standard Oil Ex- 
port Corporation, as a foreign undertak- 
ing, the same right as a British company 
to avail itself of this compulsory provi- 
sion? The market is wondering if the 
matter will be put to the test. 


BRerorts abroad that Royal Dutch 
is planning a bond offer are not well 
grounded at this time, though the mar- 
ket thinks a public issue is probable 
later. The existing 4144 per cent cumu- 
lative priority shares of the company, 
redeemable at 10214 per cent, are being 
exchanged for 5 per cent 50-year bonds. 
This exchange possibly gave rise to the 
reports about a projected bond issue. 

A. H. DAY. 


Paris . February 

In compliance with the regulations of 
the Bourse, particulars have been pub- 
lished concerning the Société Franco- 
Persane de Recherches and its shares are 
now quoted on the Bourse. The company 
has a capital of 25,000,000 francs and 
was formed last year under influential 
management, headed by Léon Wenger, a 
director of the Cie. Financiére Belge des 
Pétroles. It has already acquired drilling 
concessions to the South of the Caspian 
Sea and at Semnan in Persia and holds 
an option to subscribe to one-third of the 
capital of the Société Khévir Khurian, a 
Persian company founded in 1925. It has 
an agreement with the Russian and Per- 
sian governments relative to the new un- 
dertaking, which has many difficulties to 
face owing to the geographical situation 
of its concessions. Share capital consists 
of 50,000 shares of Frs. 500 each divided 
as follows: 8,000 “M” shares entitling 
the holder to 5 votes per share and 42,- 
000 “S” shares carrying one vote only. 
Of the latter 5,800 have been allotted to 
Mr. Wenger in consideration of the as- 
sets brought in by him. The remainder 
will be publicly issued. 


A NEw company has been formed 
by the Cie. Standard Franco Américaine 
under the name Société Franco Améri- 
caine De Raffinage with the object of 
building a large refinery in France. A 
site has already been bought for the pur- 
pose at Port St. Jérome, near le Havre. 
Capital issued to date amounts to Frs. 
20,000,000, divided into 40,000 shares of 
500 francs each. The board of directors 
has, however, reserved the right to in- 
crease the capital as it deems necessary, 
and also to decide how assets are to be 
distributed. The chairman of the com- 
pany is Léon Martin, formerly the prési- 
dent of the Chambre Syndicale des Raf- 
fineurs and of S. Fénaille & Despeaux 
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which was absorbed_ by the S. L’Econo- 
mique, sales organisation in France of 
the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey. 


News has become official that the 
Société Dabrowa with a capital of 200,- 
000,000 francs is to amalgamate with the 
Société Malopolska—which in turn forms 
part of the Crédit Général Des Pétroles 
group. This decision is not recent, but at 
last is to be put into effect. Some three 
or four years ago the French public was 
very much interested in the Société Dab- 
rowa which enjoyed a period of great 
prosperity on account of an arrangement 
with a German group with which it 
shared interests in Poland, Mexico, Ar- 
gentine and Czecho-Slovakia. The Ger- 
man group, however, retired from the un- 
dertaking at the right moment, leaving 
the Société Dabrowa alone to deal with 
the situation in Poland, where its affairs 
proved unsuccessful, and to wind up the 
business in Argentine and Mexico. All 
that is now left to the Société Dabrowa 
of its former powerful organization is a 
small oil production in Poland, some re- 
fineries and a commercial organization in 
Central Europe which becomes less and 
less efficient as time goes by. When the 
corporation in question has been ab- 
sorbed, then the Crédit Général Des Pé- 
troles will control the best part of the 
French undertakings in Poland. These 
have already cost the French public 
nearly a billion and a half francs. 


Berlin - February 
The German Government authorizes 
me to state that it has no loan negotia- 


Standard Oil (N. Y.)-Vacuum 


Orn: of the most far-reaching 
financial projects announced to the oil 
world in nearly a score of years is the 
consolidation planned between the Stan- 
dard Oil Company of New York and the 
Vacuum Oil Company. It involves the 
scope of the dissolution decree entered 
against the Standard Oil trust in 1911. 
The court will now be called upon speci- 
fically to decide whether two former sub- 
sidiaries of the dissolved Standard Oil 
Company are enjoined from consolidat- 
ing to meet competition that becomes 
niore powerful everywhere every day. 

The joint announcement issued by the 
directors of the two companies states: 
“The business of the two companies 
is complemenary in character. In gen- 


Paris Bourse Prices 


High Low Div. 


Jan.2-Feb. 6 


First High Low Last Change 


Share 
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tions with either the Royal Dutch or 
Standard Oil companies relative to the 
concession of a petroleum monopoly nor 
has it any plans for the creation of such 
a monopoly. R. LEWINSOHN. 


Antwerp > February 

Net earnings of Frs. 40,956,284 for 
last year, against Frs. 34,378,716 for 
1928 have been shown by the Compagnie 
Financiére Belge des Pétroles, of which 
Emile Francqui, the _ internationally 
known Belgian banker, is president. A 
tax-free dividend of Frs. 60 per share 
has been declared, equal to 12 per cent. 
The 1929 report shows expansion of the 
operations of all the subsidiaries and an- 
nounces development plans for the year 
1930, including a refinery of 300,000 


eral, the business of the New York Com- 
pany in the United States is primarily 
in crude production, refining and market- 
ing of gasoline and kerosene; the busi- 
ness of the Vacuum Company in the 
United States is primarily in the manu- 
facture and marketing of high grade 
lubricating specialties for which it has 
established a world-wide reputation and 
market. The bulk of the business of the 
New York Company is in the United 
States; the bulk of the business of the 
Vacuum Company is in other countries. 

“The Vacuum Company and the New 
York Company have been pioneer Ameri- 
can enterprises in building up an ex- 
tensive business carried on _ within 
foreign countries. The lubricating prod- 


tons a year capacity at Dunkirk, France, 
and the addition of pipe stills of about 
the same capacity to the Vega’s plant in 
Roumania. Completion of the cracking 
plant and cannery in the Congo is antic- 
ipated this year. Commissioning of two 
new tankers shortly will raise the com- 
pany’s fleet to four tankships. The chief 
subsidiaries of the Cie. Fin. Belge des 
Pétroles are Pétrofina Francaise Pétro- 
naphte and Raffinerie de Pétrole du 
Nord in France, Concordia and Sirius 
which are producers in Roumania, Vega 
which refines in Roumania, the Société 
An. des Pétroles au Congo, the Purfina 
marketing companies in Belgium and 
Holland, the Socombel marketing compa- 
nies in Bulgaria and Greece, and a mar- 
keting company in Hungary. 


Oil Merger 


ucts of the Vacuum Company are mar- 
keted in practically every country in the 
world. In addition, the Vacuum Company, 
through numerous branches and locally 
incorporated Vacuum Oil Companies, 
does a valuable business in the market- 
ing of gasoline and kerosene in impor- 
tant foreign markets, including Austra- 
lasia, Egypt, South, East and West 
Africa and parts of Europe, where the 
New York Company is not engaged in 
marketing these products. The activities 
of the New York Company abroad have 
been principally in building up extensive 
storage and distributing facilities for 
the marketing of kerosene, gasoline, fuel 
oil and other products in the large mar- 
kets of the Orient and India, in Aden 
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and all of the markets of the Near East. 
In these markets, by the union of the 
companies, the Vacuum lubricating 
specialties and the gasoline of the New 
York Company can be distributed to 
advantage in competition with other 
companies which market both products. 
“To maintain their position abroad 
against powerful foreign competitors, 
strongly intrenched as to crude supplies 
and refining and distributing facilities, 
the union of the complementary busi- 
nesses of the New York and Vacuum 
Companies and their resources is re- 
garded as vitally important and directly 
promotive of American interests in busi- 
ness in such countries. The crude supply 
of the New York Company and its refin- 
ing facilities for gasoline and kerosene 
will tend to protect and extend the mar- 
keting outlets which the Vacuum Com- 
pany has established for those products. 
“In the United States there have been 
rapid changes in conditions in the pet- 
roleum business which make this merger 
useful and appropriate for both com- 
panies. The prevailing method of doing 
business in the oil industry has come to 
be for each company doing a general 
business in petroleum products to have 
its own crude supply, its own refining 
facilities and to offer a full line of petro- 
leum products through intensive local 
marketing facilities. The New York 
Company, handling gasoline and petro- 
leum products generally, has developed 
along these lines and has extensive facili- 
ties for distributing gasoline to motor- 
ists. In the United States the Vacuum 
Company, having devoted itself prima- 
rily to the manufacture and marketing 
of its high grade lubricants, has created 
a national consumer demand for its lubri- 
cating specialties. The merger will make 
available to the distinctive Vacuum prod- 
ucts a very much wider distribution and 
sale and also it will make available the 
large crude oil production of the sub- 
sidiaries of the New York Company. 
“The New York Company’s distribut- 
ing facilities are in process of expansion 
in response to another prevailing ten- 
dency. In this automobile age each large 
oil company handling gasoline primarily, 
although formerly marketing its prod- 
ucts in only a portion of the country, 
now seeks to extend its activities gener- 
ally throughout the United Sates so as 
to get the most complete use of its over- 
head organization, of its standing with 
its customers and of its national adver- 
tising. For example, the New York Com- 
pany originally confined its distributing 
facilities in this country to New York 
and New England, where it had a great 
preponderance of the business. But at 
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present there are now actively competing 
with each other in that territory, in ad- 
dition to numerous local companies, not 
less than eleven separate and distinct 
major concerns each with widely devel- 
oped distributing facilities in this terri- 
tory and a number of them already hav- 
ing nationwide distribution for their 
products. In line with this tendency the 
New York Company has already in the 
last few years extended its distribution 
into the West and Southwest. The 
Vacuum Company has for years had a 
nationwide reputation for its highly 
specialized lubricants, which will be of 
advantage to the New York Company 
in further extending its marketing of 
gasoline. 

“The united company, in addition to 
the specialized lubricating products of 
the Vacuum Company, will market, it is 
estimated, about 9 per cent of the petro- 
leum products consumed in the United 
States, an amount comparable in volume 
with the business done each day by each 
of several of the larger of its numerous 
competitors. In foreign countries it will 
carry on the widespread and important 
business above described. 

“The facts as to the situation have, as 
has been the custom in important trans- 
actions in the past, been submitted to 
the government. Both companies were 
former subsidiaries of the Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey). The question 
was raised whether the decree entered 
in 1911 in the so-called ‘Standard Oil 
dissolution suit’, by which the control of 
the Standard Oil Company (New Jersey ) 
over its subsidiaries was terminated, 
might forbid the transaction between 
two of such former subsidiaries. The 
government took the position that the 
questions involved should be passed upon 
by the courts. 

“Counsel for the companies have given 
their opinion that the merger is in con- 
formity with the law. As to the per- 
missibility of a union of two former sub- 
sidiaries of the Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey), counsel have advised 
that this question was raised before the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
the dissolution case, and that that court 
held that after the subsidiaries had been 
freed from the control of the Standard 
Oil Company (New Jersey), they would 
be entitled to pursue any course of con- 
duct lawful for any one else. 

“There being no available method for 
asking the courts for an advisory ex- 
pression as to the specific situation now 
arising, the only way to secure a ruling 
was for the companies to proceed and 
let the matter be brought before the 
courts in an appropriate way for deter- 


mination. Under these circumstances the 
directors of the respective companies 
felt it their duty to the stockholders of 
the companies to proceed, and have en- 
tered into a contract for the merger 
which they have brought to the atten- 
tion of the government. The government 
has indicated that it proposes to in- 
stitute an appropriate proceeding in 
equity to determine the questions in- 
volved, and it is expected that the matter 
will be promptly disposed of. 

“While in deference to these legal pro- 
ceedings the contract will not be sub- 
mitted to you immediately, you will be 
interested at this time in its provisions. 
The contract makes provision for uniting 
the assets of the Vacuum Oil Company 
and the Standard Oil Company of New 
York, under the name ‘General Petro- 
leum Corporation’.” 

Here follows a resumé of the new in- 
corporation and of the exchange of 
stock, outlined in the Finance section on 
page 72 of this issue. 

“The board of directors of the General 
Petroleum Corporation will, upon con- 
summation of the contract, be composed 
of directors chosen in equal number 
from the present directorates of the 
Vacuum Oil Company and the Standard 
Oil Company of New York, thus giving 
to those now conducting the business of 
each company an equal voice in the 
management. 

“Among the important assets of each 
of the present companies is the good- 
will attached to its name and the con- 
fidence of the public in its management 
and personnel. To preserve these assets 
there will be organized two subsidiary 
corporations of General Petroleum Cor- 
poration, to be known, respectively, as 
‘Vacuum Oil Company, Inc.’ and ‘Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New York, Inc.’ in 
order that the present business of the 
respective companies may be carried on 
as in the past and under present man- 
agement, thus preserving the values of 
the corporate names, trademarks and or- 
ganizations of the two companies. The 
Vacuum customers can thus feel assured 
that the high-grade lubricants and all 
other distinctive Vacuum products will 
be manufactured and marketed in all the 
world’s markets by and through Vacuum 
organizations with the management and 
personnel with which they are familiar, 
thereby insuring that the distinctive 
Vacuum products will be available exact- 
ly as heretofore. The customers of the 
Standard Oil Company of New York can 
likewise feel assured that they will be 
dealing with the same management and 
personnel with which they are familiar 
in the marketing of Socony products.” 
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Franee Seeks to Establish Refineries 


Importer’s Choice is Twenty Years’ Refinery 


License with Duty-free Crude or Three Years’ 


Import Quota of Duty-payable Oil Products 


p — ; ; 
OLITICS in France—as far as oil 
matters are concerned—have shown a 
tendency to encourage the refining in- 
dustry in that country, as a_ logical 
sequence of events since the great war. 

Experience obtained during those four 
years of unceasing effort taught the 
French what their policy must be. It 
was chiefly the difficulties encountered in 
bringing up troops during the Crown 
Prince’s offensive at Verdun — which 
lasted nearly a year—that indicated t» 
France the vital importance of maintain- 
ing a constant supply of gasoline. 

The only means of getting the troops 
arid their supplies to the front line was 
by motor lorry. That branch of the 
French service became of such vital im- 
portance that, from the base to the 
trenches, the whole system of petrol sup- 
ply by mechanical transportation had to 
be reorganized. It was then that a re- 
serve of gasoline was found to be in- 
dispensable, and, as the war progressed, 
it became more and more essential. 
Greater supplies were necessary, and 
were not always obtainable. 

True, the French importers chartered 
tankers to bring fuel from America, but 
the vessels were often sunk. Further, 
organization was so often lacking in 
efficiency that the French Government 
had to intervene in order to insure the 
necessary supplies for military consump- 
tion. From that time onward the govern- 
ment has taken the organization of petrol 
supplies more or less into its own hands. 

When the United States decided tuo 
throw in its lot with the Allies and join 
the war, one of the first questions raised 
was that of the petrol supply. All did 
not go smoothly at first and difficulties 
were encountered. It was only when 
Georges Clemenceau intervened § and 
cabled to America: “Every drop of gas- 
oline saves a drop of blood’, that the 
problem was systematically studied. The 
message was significant of the gravity 
of the hour, and had the desired effect. 

After the Armistice, when negotia- 
tions for the Treaty of Peace were well 
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advanced, the French politicians, remem- 
bering the lessons taught by the war, 
realized that the moment had come to 
protect France as far as possible against 
any future failure of supplies of oil. 
They did not however grasp the gravity 
of the matter fully, nor did they realize 
how delicate it was to handle. 

When we glance back 10 years, we see 
that at the end of the war the French 
held large tracts of oil bearing land in 
Asia. They could have kept it, but for 
sentimental reasons preferred to ex- 
change it with the English in order to 
obtain another part of the country where 
their missionaries had planted the ban- 
ner of French civilization. 

At the time this seemed of more im- 
portance than to keep oilfields, notwith- 
standing the fact that France was de- 
prived of oil producing territories. The 
French have since regretted that step, 
and all they have by way of consolation 
is 25 per cent of the oil to be produced 
from the Iraq concession. This was guar- 
anteed by the Treaty of San Remo. 
Henry Berenger, who was named com- 
missaire aux essences by Clemenceau 
during the War, and who afterwards 
became Ambassador in Washington, did 
pioneer work in obtaining this share of 
the concession. 

The French Government was at first 
content to rely upon the supplies of oil 
that were to come from Mesopotamia, 
though it may be remarked that the 
quota to which they were entitled under 
the Treaty of San Remo has been re- 
duced to 23.75 per cent. 

Pending the opening up of the Meso- 
potamian oil fields, the problem of how 
best to serve France’s interests was stud- 
ied by the department in charge of her 
oil supplies. With Poincaré’s help and 
approval the Compagnie Francaise des 
Pétroles was formed. In forming this 
company the French Government did not 
pursue an aggressive policy. On the con- 
trary it sought to obtain the collabora- 
tion of all interests which could help to 
furnish the necessary supplies of oil, so 


that several powerful companies, such as 
the Standard Oil Co., the Royal Dutch 
Co., ete., and the big French banks are 
interested in the national company. 

It was soon realized however that the 
Mesopotamian oil could not alone suffice 
to supply France with her needs at all 
times. Something else had to be devised. 
The French Government therefore first 
conceived a plan to encourage the con- 
struction of a national fleet of tankers 
for the transportation of oil. An Act 
was passed imposing a tax of 10 francs 
per ton on all refined imported products 
Of the proceeds of this tax one-half is 
divided between the companies owning 
the tankers that fly the French flag—a 
plan which of course constitutes a form 
of subsidy. The effect of the law has been 
to increase the French tank-ship ton- 
nage from 30,000 tons in 1922 to 500,000 
tons in 1929. 


Six months’ oil stocks 
is aim of government 


A further statute was passed in Janu- 
ary 1925, requiring all the importing 
companies to keep in stock a quantity 
equal to one-quarter of the total oil and 
oil-products imported by them during the 
preceding year. This virtually secures a 
six months’ supply of oil in any emer;z- 
ency that may arise, such as war. 

It is quite obvious to those acquainted 
with oil matters in France that for some 
time past a certain number of refineries 
have also formed part of the scheme that 
the government is putting into operation. 
It is with this aim in view that an enact- 
ment was passed on March 16, 1928 giv- 
ing a tariff preference to all crude oil 
imported into France. 

One result of this will be to encouraysre 
the construction of refineries. Other ad 
vantages will ensue if this policy is adop- 
ted. Thus, the refining establishments 
will be obliged to provide against a 
scarcity of supply of crude oil by enter- 
ing into contracts covering long periods. 
Again, it is clear that the stocks of fin- 
ished products, as well as of crude oil, 
will tend to increase if refineries are 
established in the country. 

That is the origin of the desire to 
promote refining in France, and the pro- 
cess can only become complete—if we 
may say so—by the probable arrival, 
some time in the future, of crude oil 
from Mesopotamia. This would also 
necessitate one or two refineries. 
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With this explanation of the problem 
facing the French nation with regard fo 
oil, it is easier to observe the trend of 
the policy which has led to the encour- 
agement of domestic refineries. 

The law voted on March 16, 1928, 
aroused considerable hostility and acri- 
monious criticism which has not yet been 
silenced. Not long ago Sir Henry De- 
terding declared he was opposed to the 
projected plans for the construction of 
refineries in France because in his opin- 
ion it was better that a refinery be situ- 
ated close to the producing wells than 
many thousands of miles away. 


Oil stocks in France are 
viewed as military need 

The dispute between France and the 
foreign corporations can continue unend- 
ingly if sight is lost of the fact that 
France, which consumes 5 per cent of 
the oil produced in the world by other 
powers and yet does not produce one 
quarter of 1 per cent herself, must have 
important reserves of oil on her terri- 
tory if she is to be able to defend herself 
in a time of crisis. 

It is not in the interest of the im- 
porter, nor of the distributor, to main- 
tain such reserves. Only when demands 
are made by the law or sometimes by 
circumstances are such reserves ever 
maintained. Refineries on the other hand 
would be expected to fulfill their role of 
maintaining stocks at their maximum. 

When all is said and done, the con- 
struction of a refinery is no longer a 
matter of free choice, for it requires a 
license from the Government. This nece3- 
sity is difficult to justify. Common sense 
would have it that the establishment of 
a refinery should be the sole concern of 
the persons or company prepared to build 
one, if it is agreed that refining is to be 
encouraged. Entire liberty of action does 
not, however, suit the policy of the com- 
panies which control the French market. 
They have often been at loggerheads, 
and sometimes have seemed intent on 
annihilating one another. 


Three years’ quota given 
to established importers 
The French Government at first watch - 
ed these battles as a spectator, but when 
certain national companies were brought 
to the brink of ruin it intervened in 
order to prevent disaster. Parliament 
took up the matter, and an inquiry was 
instituted. All the leading oil companies 
were called to testify before a parlia- 
mentary commission. 
On March 30, 1928, as a result of this 
enquiry, an act was passed, which guar- 
anteed that each company existing at the 
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time should be allowed to import into 
France the same quantity of oil it had 
imported during the previous year. A 
ministerial decree, ordaining that an 
authorization covering a period of three 
years was necessary in order to import 
oil and all its by-products into France, 
divided up the total quantity to be im- 
ported (estimated at 2,874,000 tons for 
1931) between 46 different companies. 

That is how matters stand at the 
moment, and one can still ask whether 
the construction of refineries in France 
is commercially possible. Its possibility 
is perhaps questionable, and the best ex- 
planation of this was given by Henry 
Bedford in the name of the Standard Oil 
Co., namely, if there is money to be made 
refineries will be built—if not, nothing 
will be done, because each company now 
knows for three years ahead what quan- 
tity of oil it may sell in France. 

Dr. Aisinman, former president of a 
powerful Roumanian oil company, point- 
ed out before the Act of March 16, 1928, 

yas passed that the encouragement it 
afforded to refining would not be suffic- 
ient. A tariff of Frs. 8,50 per hectolitre 
is paid upon imported gasoline and Frs. 
33 per hundred kg. upon lubricating oil. 
Crude oil is not taxed. This protection 
would, it seems, be insufficient to en- 
courage anyone to undertake to build a 
costly refinery, but the French Govern- 
ment appears to feel confident of success. 


A beginning has in any been 
made by the Compagnie Francaise des 
Pétroles which will one day have to deal 
with the Mesopatamian oil. This company 
build two refineries of 
400,000 tons capacity each, one at Mar- 
seilles, and the other at Rouen or at le 
Havre. The Royal Dutch Co. has already 
built a refinery at Rouen equipped for 
the purpose of manufacturing quantities 
of asphalt and and a 
lesser quantity of gasoline. A new com- 
pany is building a refinery of 400,000 
tons capacity on the Etang de Berre. It 
is rumored that the Standard Oil Co. in 
collaboration with André Fils intends to 
erect a refinery on the banks of the Seine 
at Port Jérome. Other companies are 
studying plans for the erection of 
refineries on the coast. 

An idea of the state of mind of the 
leaders of the oil industry in France can 
be gathered from the fact that at most 
the country can only consume 4,000,000 
tons of crude oil. Nevertheless companies 
willing to undertake refining opera- 
tions are so numerous that the demands 
for permits to import crude oil exceed 
10,000,000 tons. 

In order to prevent cut-throat compe- 
tition between the companies already es- 
tablished, the policy of the French Gov- 
ernment is to permit the importation 
only of that amount of oil actually re- 
quired for the domestic needs. 
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Mexiean Oil Notes 


For the first time in Mexico a 
special bureau devoted to data concern- 
ing petroleum and all pertaining to it 
will shortly be established. The bureau 
will afford latest information concerning 
the locations of, and activities in, oil 
zones, drilling permits requested and 
granted, etc. Data of all companies oper- 
ating in Mexico, with full accounts of 
their activities, will be on hand in the 
bureau. A general map of Mexican pe- 
troleum zones is also being prepared. 
The statistical bureau is an innovation 
of Senor Luis L. Leon, the new Minister 
of Industry, Commerce and Labor. 


BREvENvEs from taxes on petroleum 
production and exportation will total only 
about 7,000,000 pesos (approximately 
$3,500,000, American currency) during 
1930, it is estimated by the Ministry of 
Industry, Commerce and Labor. The 
Ministry officially announces that petro- 


s 
leum levies yielded 8,637,336.90 pesos 


during 1929—5,259,156.27 from produc- 

tion, 3,358,927.46 from exportation and 

19,243.17 from importation. The 1928 
OTK 


revenue was 11,275,430.24 pesos. 


Tue Federal Board of Conciliation 
and Arbitration is studying a complica- 
ted problem resulting from the various 
claims presented by workmen laid off by 
petroleum and silver mining enterprises 
which, owing to the giving out of wells 
and mineral veins, have dismissed work- 
ers on the ground that activities are be- 
ing suspended. Employees affected by 
these stoppages claim three months’ pay 
as indemnification, because they contend 
they were discharged without just cause. 
The companies maintain that the dismis- 
sals were brought about by causes be- 
yond their control and that they cannot 
retain the these workers 
since there is no work for them to per- 
form. Several hundred claims of 
sort are before the Board. 
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Eleetrifieation of Burmah 


Electric Operation Has Proved Cheaper and 


More Efficient than Steam Power and Coolies 


in the Yenangyaung and Other Oilfields 


R the economic production and 
ultimate conservation of oil no single 
factor is capable of contributing more 
than electricity, properly applied to the 
several industrial branches of produc- 
ing, transporting, marketing and refin- 
ing. In no other field in the world has 
there been a more widespread application 


By H. E. Dralle 


Engineer, Petroleum Engineering Dept. 
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and general adoption of electricity than 
in Burmah, particularly in Yenang- 
yaung, the most highly developed field in 
the Indian Empire. 

Drilling was begun in Yenangyat in 
1891 by the Burmah Oil Company and 
has continued with varying rates of pro- 
gressive development in several different 





Above, the oilfields power 
house at Nyaunghla, Burmah 


Below, general view of 
Yenangyaung oil field 





Fields 


fields and by several different companies, 
notably The Burmah Oil Company, The 
Indo-Burma Petroleum Company and The 
British Burmah Petroleum Company. 

The Burmah fields, in common with 
most other oil fields, have suffered from 
uneconomical methods and equipment in 
the past, but since the idea of electrifica- 
tion was seriously taken up in 1922, there 
has been a rapid expansion in the appli- 
cation of electrical energy in all branches 
of the industry on account of the indis- 
putable economies and benefits which this 
type of power affords. 

When en oil field is near a central 
station able to supply reliable and un- 
limited power, the problem of electrifica- 
tion simplifies itself into providing suit- 
able transmission and prime mover equip- 
ment. In fields remote from such power 
sources and especially in Burmah—re- 
mote from civilization—the electrification 
involves the building of a complete power 
station, together with transmission equip- 
ment. Naturally, the capital expenditure 
in the Burmah project was much greater 
than if power had been available, but the 
saving effected by electricity is so sub- 
stantial that even with this additional 
expense the project proved economical. 

When one considers the local condit- 
ions of cheap labor. poor transportation 
facilities, climate, and distance from the 
manufacturers, this successful project 
was indeed a bold undertaking. However, 
the results obtained will always be a 
monument to the vision and courage of 
those responsible for this development 
and its reduction of the cost of operating 
an oil field to the lowest possible limit. 

Effective operation of an oil field pre- 
supposes adequacy and continuity of 
power supply. This can best be assured, 
where a sufficient amount of good water 
is available, by a steam turbine driven 
power plant such as installed in the Bur- 
mah electrification scheme. In this type 
of plant, the lowest grade of fuel (an 
item of paramount importance in consid- 
ering power generation costs) can be 
utilized. In the case of the Burmah field, 
this fuel is the residue gas left after 
gasoline has been extracted from the 
casing head gas. As the supply of gas 
diminishes and finally is completely ex- 
hausted, other fuels (possibly fuel oil) 
may be used for power generation. 

In a power plant so remote from in- 
dustrial centers, it is essential to have 
100 per cent standby in generating 
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equipment and a supply of most needed 
spare parts as insurance against costly 
shut-downs occasioned by any serious 
failure of the machinery. This insurance 
further adds to the cost of power gener- 
ation, because the items of fixed charges, 
interest, and depreciation go up in pro- 
portion to the investment. 

Alternating current lends itself most 
readily to economical generation, distri- 
bution, and utilization. In any field it is 
the accepted form of power on account of 
the relatively low first cost and simplicity 
not only of the generating equipment but 
also of driving units at point of use. 
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Electric rotary drilling 
deep well in Burmah 


Besides the adequacy of the power 
generating system, some thought must 
be given to the transmission and distri- 
bution systems. These have been most 
carefully laid out in the Burmah fields 
so that any prolonged interruption of 
power supply from common causes is 
avoided. The marked success of the en- 
tire plan is a vindication of the wisdom 
of the selection of electricity as the 
method of operation in the field and also 
of the choice of systems for maintaining 
a reliable source of power. The power 
plant and distribution schemes are items 
tantamount to successful operation, and 
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Electric sub-stations serve dif- 


ferent sections of the fields 


should therefore demand the closest at- 
tention and study. 

Having established the economical ad- 
vantages and benefits of electrification 
and decided upon the general type and 
location of generation and transmission 
equipment, it remained only to determine 
the best methods by which the greatest 
economies could be effected. 

All field operations such as drilling, 
pumping, operation of water stations, 
lighting, machine shops, and gathering 
systems, lend themselves to electrifica- 
tion, but any changeover in systems can- 
not be readily accomplished in a single 
immediate effort, but rather is a gradual, 
progressive development from the most 
obvious applications. Obsolescence of 
equipment or expansion in any particu- 
lar phase of the industry are also factors 


Electric pump, with double re- 


duction gear and counterbalance 





determining the course of development. 
Drilling and pumping operations have 
long been recognized as the simplest ap- 
plications for electric power, and in most 
field developments these are first consid- 
ered for electric operation. 

In Burmah both the cable tool and 
rotary systems are used with success in 
drilling holes from 350 ft. to over 5000 
ft. in depth. In both of these systems, 
electricity performs with an amazing 
degree of reliability and operating econo- 
my. Actual power costs per foot of hole 
drilled are appreciably less than with 
other types of prime movers, and in rig- 
ging up and transportation (items of 
moment where a poor class of labor is 
available and the roads and topography 
of the country make difficult the move- 
ment of heavy cumbersome equipment 
such as boilers and engines) operations 
are very much simplified. A comparison 
of the cost of running fuel, water and 
steam lines to each individual well with 
the cost of running three wires for ob- 
taining electric power shows a large sav- 
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ing in favor of the electric drive. This 
is independent of the actual power costs 
on a fuel basis only, where the elec- 
tric motor again shows to advantage. 

Along with electricity came the use of 
the automatic feed, which is truly the 
outstanding development in rotary drill- 
ing during the last decade. Consideration 
of the performance and results of auto- 
matic feed reveal such advantages as 
straighter hole, faster drilling, lower 
power costs, longer life of drill pipe, less 
strain upon equipment and operators, 
fewer twist-offs, lower maintenance, and 
reduced risks and uncertainties preva- 
lent in hand feed. Without attempting 
to explain how this is all accomplished 
it might be well to point out that the 
one advantage of obtaining straighter 
hole is in itself sufficient justification for 
the use of automatic feed. The curse of 
crooked holes becomes apparent with un- 
avoidable and expensive rod and tubing 
trouble when pumping is begun. 

In Burmah, one finds every type of 
pumping from the most primitive hand 
type, involving a container on the end 
of a rope raised and lowered over a pulley 
at the top of a well by means of a num- 
ber of coolies, to the most modern style 
in which a two-speed electric motor is 
used to perform every operation on a 
pumping well, thus making each well a 
complete, self-contained operating unit. 
A near approach to the two speed motor- 
operated wells are those pumped with 
individual squirrel cage motors and 
cleaned with portable cleaning and pull- 
ing equipment. This last named method 
often gives way on shallow, light produc- 
ing wells to a system of central band- 
wheel powers in which one large motor 
is used to pump a large number of wells 
from a central location. Portable clean- 
ing equipment is also essential where 
wells are pumped in this manner. 





Cleaning a well by hand 
in the Yenangyaung field 


In some instances, a small squirrel 
cage motor is used for pumping and a 
two-speed oil well motor left in the 
motor house for pulling and cleaning 
operations. These are useful in wells 
which demand but little more than agita- 
tion to keep them flowing and yet require 
frequent pulling or cleaning. Each type 
of well has been given careful study and 
the best method for their most economi- 
cal production has been adopted. This 
is striking in the Burmah fields, particu- 
larly in Yenangyaung field where over 
85 per cent of the wells are electrified. 

Much has been said of the Yenang- 


yaung fields where the electrification 


scheme was developed. Its place, how- 
ever, is being taken by the Singu field, 
some 40 miles away from Yenangyaung. 
The Singu field is also being electrified 
after the pronounced economies obtained 
in the older field. 

Power for the Chauk field is being 
supplied over a 33,000-volt line across 
the desert from the Yenangyaung power 
house, rather than from a separate power 
plant built at that field. An additional 
plant there would greatly increase oper- 
ating expenses and scarcely seems war- 
ranted for the short distance of 40 miles 
of transmission line across the jungles. 

An interesting development in the 
Burmah fields has been the use of auto- 
matic pumping which allows wells to be 
started up and shut down automatically 
either at predetermined times or at given 
oil levels in the well. Where wells pump 
off, this is particularly advantageous in 
saving useless wear and tear on equip- 
ment. This was simply another improve- 
ment made possible by electrification and 
adopted in the interest of improved oper- 
ating economies. The possibilities with 


this automatic system are almost unlimi- 
ted, as a number of wells may be con- 
trolled from one central production point 
and lamps used to indicate well condition, 
or the complete automatic devices may 
simply be placed at each well, making 
them complete operating units. 

Another indication of progressiveness 
in these fields was the thought of using 
electric heating in gathering tanks to 
assure that the crude oil of low congeal- 
ing point characteristics would flow to 
the central tanks through the gravity 
collecting system. 

In the Burmah fields there are only 
approximately 300 miles of pipe line used 
for conveying the oil from the fields to 
the refinery at Rangoon. This is a single 
10-inch line (paralleled in only a few 
places), having four pump stations in 
this distance. Of these four, only the 
station at Yenangyaung is electrically 
operated, this being the only point where 
electric power is available. A long trans- 
mission line to serve the small load of 
the other stations cannot be justified. 

The Yenangyaung field, one of the 
most fully electrified in the world (85 
per cent in pumping and 95 per cent in 
drilling) is striking evidence of what 
can be accomplished in spite of the most 
adverse factors that can militate against 
this form of power. Although every field 
presents its own peculiar operating prob- 
lems, the general conclusion can safely 
be hazarded that any field of appreciable 
size and probable long life could be 
economically electrified, even where it is 
necessary to install a complete power 
plant, as it was in Burmah. 


This is the “hand” that was 
cleaning the well shown above 
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Extensive swamp, requir- 
ing continual anti-mos- 
quito breeding measures. 


Gang is shown at work 





Business Looks at Tropical Medicine 


Remarkable Health Records Are Maintained on 


the Tropical Oil Company’s Concession in Co- 


lombia by Thorough and Systematic Sanitation 


O. companies operating in the 
tropics have encountered many difficult 
problems not met in temperate zones. One 
of the most important of these relates to 
medical and sanitary service. The term 
“tropics” as here used refers to that por- 
tion of the tropical zones with an altitude 
under 4000 feet and with abundant rain- 
fall and luxurious vegetation. Obviously 
the health problems of such desert areas as 
those on the west coast of Peru are quite 
different from the health problems in the 
Amazon valleys, though both are in the 
tropical zone. 

In temperate climates many oil com- 
panies have no organized medical service, 
and while the losses due to lack of pro- 
fessional supervision are often large they 
may be absorbed under other heads and 
the true cause not made evident. Com- 
panies operating in the tropics, however, 
soon learn that a Medical Department is a 
necessity. In fact, the financial success of 
the venture is to a large extent dependent 
on the efficiency of the medical service. 

A medical history of industrial projects 
in the tropics would be of great value to 
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those considering operations in this zone. 
It would show that many projects were not 
completed due to high sickness and death 
rates resulting from inadequate medical 
service. Other projects with more funds 
were eventually completed because they 
were able to carry on while organizing a 
medical service, though in such instances 
the construction costs were often excessive. 

French and American experiences in 
connection with the Panama Canal con- 
struction are excellent contrasts for more 
detailed consideration. 

The primary reason for the French fail- 
ure to complete the Canal is generally 
accepted as inadequate sanitation. When 
the Americans took over the project they 
profited by the French experience and by 
new discoveries to the extent of appreciat- 
ing that sanitation was of great impor- 
tance, but not to the extent of following the 
course outlined by sanitary experts. The 
construction was in charge of a Commis- 
sion composed of engineers and business 
men. Many responsible people contended 
that sanitation would play so large a role 
that the chief sanitary officer should be a 


their 
advice was ignored. The members of the 
Commission were experts in their special- 
ities, but they knew nothing of tropical 
medicine. 

That their success was dependent on an 


member of the Commission, but 


efficient medical service they did not 
appreciate and they restricted the author- 
ity and expenditures of the Department to 
a point where effective sanitation was 
impossible. Within a short time there were 
disastrous results. Sickness and death rates 
reached alarming proportions. The locality 
developed so bad a reputation that it be- 
came difficult to hold or recruit labor. 
Health conditions became so serious that 
authorities realized they would be unable 
to continue work unless better sanitation 
could be provided. Then it was agreed to 
make Colonel Gorgas, the Chief Medical 
Officer, a member of the Commission and 
to give him the necessary funds and author- 
ity to carry out his program. The fact that 
the Medical Department converted the 
Canal Zone from a pest hole of disease into 
a healthy community is well known, but 
many do not know that the cost of the 
Panama Canal in lives and money would 
have been much lower had the correct 
sanitary policy been in effect from the 
beginning of construction. 

Some of the above facts were no doubt 
in the minds of the officials of the Tropical 
Oil Company, when they determined to 
develop their concession in the interior of 
Colombia, South America. In spite of the 
fact that the terms of the concession made 
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it desirable to begin work at once, they 
delayed active operations until suitable 
living accommodations could be provided 
for employees. As the first step in this pro- 
gram, I was requested to proceed to 
Colombia and make a medical and sanitary 
survey of the concession. 

After arrival in Colombia an effort was 
made to obtain official information regard- 
ing health conditions in the country. The 
results were disappointing: there were no 
accurate statistics for the rural districts. 
The only definite information was sub- 
mitted by The Rockefeller Foundation, 
reporting that 95 per cent of the rural pop- 
ulation were infested with hookworm. It 
soon became evident that definite infor- 
mation was not available and that an 
estimate of the situation would have to be 
made by following two lines of investi- 
gation: 

1. A sanitary survey of the concession, 
in order to become acquainted with some 
of the disease transmission possibilities. 

2. A medical survey of the villages 
from which labor might be recruited, in 
order to determine the prevailing diseases. 

Once in possession of fairly correct 
answers to the above questions, it should 
pe Possible to form a picture of the health 


Type of dispensary 
and dental office 


conditions which would result if the two 
factors were brought together in a 
mutual relationship. 

The sanitary survey disclosed ideal 
conditions for the breeding of disease- 
bearing mosquitoes. Most of the concession 
is located in the Magdalena River valley 
at an elevation of 500 to 1000 feet. It is 
covered with dense jungle. There are many 
streams, lakes and swamps. The annual 
rainfall is about 100 inches. Many mos- 
quitoes capable of transmitting malaria, 
yellow fever, falaria and dengue were 
found breeding on the property. The soil 
conditions are favorable for the trans- 
mission of hookworm disease and other 
diseases due to intestinal parasites. 

A medical survey of the native villages 
indicated that a majority of the popula- 
tion were suffering from chronic malaria, 
hookworm disease and intestinal parasites. 
A considerable percentage had emoebic 
dysentery or were carriers of the disease. 
Many other communicable diseases ex- 


Field office of a 


sanitary inspector 





isted, the rates being especially high be- 
cause no attempt was made to enforce 
sanitation. 

On analyzing the results of the surveys 
it was found that on the one hand we had 
an uninhabited property, provided with 
abundant means of transmitting certain 
diseases should they be brought to the 
concession, and on the other hand we pro- 
posed to import workmen, a large per- 
centage of whom were carriers of disease 
which could be transmitted by the natural 
conditions on the property. The effect of 
such a combination, especially in non- 
immune employees from temperate zones, 
was not difficult to picture. In fact, na- 
tural conditions were as unfavorable to 
good health as one could expect to find. 

The proposition had to be considered 
from a purely business standpoint, and on 
that basis it was necessary to give com- 
pany officials an opinion on the following 
points: 

1.—Will high sickness rates seriously 
interfere with the development of the 
property if no special sanitary measures 
are instituted? 

2.—If so, can the rates be kept at an 
economic level by sanitary measures? 

3.—Can the sanitary measures be pro- 
vided at a reasonable cost? 

4.—If so, outline the program to be 
followed. 

Assuming a large group of employees on 
the concession and nature allowed to take 
its course, it was easy to predict that 
disease rates would be high. Under such 
conditions the number of sickness cases 
would continually increase until they at- 
tained the epidemic proportions. Long 
before such a stage was reached it would 
be found difficult or impossible to recruit 
sufficient labor to continue large scale 
operations. 

There was no question but sickness on 
the property could be kept under control 
by sanitary measures. Experience has 
demonstrated that tropical diseases can be 
controlled or eliminated with sufficient 
funds properly expended. However, the 
company was not in Colombia for the pur- 
pose of sanitating the country. The pri- 
mary consideration was the development 
of a property that would pay dividends on 
the investment. The question as to the cost 
of sanitary and medical service was an 
important one, because it might well be so 
high that development of the property 
would not be justified. It was therefore 
necessary to compare the estimated cost 
of medical service with the value of bene- 
fits which might be derived and to consider 
the result in connection with the income 
possibilities of the concession. On this 
basis it was estimated that the expendi- 
tures considered necessary were more than 
justified. In fact, they would probably 
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pay handsome dividends in reduction of 
sickness rates alone. 

The program outlined was accepted and 
immediate steps were taken to put it into 
effect. The essential activities can be sum- 
marized under the following headings: 

1.—Organization of a medical staff com- 
posed of competent doctors, nurses and 
assistants, 

2. Establishment of hospital facilities, 

3. Physical examination of all appli- 
cants for employment, 

4. Treatment of disease carriers, 

5. Instituting necessary and practical 
sanitary measures in order that the largest 
possible number of employees would be 
continually available in good health and 
at maximum physical efficiency. 

One of the most difficult problems in 
the organization of an efficient med- 
ical department under such conditions 
has to do with the responsibility and 
authority of the medical department and 
its relations to the local management. 
This problem was especially peculiar to 
the petroleum industry because of limited 
experience in localities where a well ad- 
ministered medical department is so essen- 
tial to the success of the venture. As a 
result there were very few managers with 
sufficient experience to get the best results 
from the medical service available. Ex- 
perience in Panama had demonstrated 
that an unsympathetic attitude on the 
part of the management is fatal to the 
success of sanitary work. It was therefore 
deemed essential to avoid misunderstand- 
ing if possible. 

Before bringing in a group of employees 
it was necessary to provide some hospital 
facilities. Pending the construction of a 
temporary hospital, an adobe building was 
used to house the sick. Work was started 
immediately on a temporary hospital, 
which was completed in a few months and 
provided good facilities for about 75 cases. 
With the establishment of field camps it 
became necessary to provide temporary 
field hospitals. Meanwhile construction 
was started on a permanent base hospital 
of 100-bed capacity. Later a permanent 
field hospital of 85-bed capacity was con- 
structed in the producing field. The com- 
pany’s hospital facilities are now adequate 
in all respects. During 1928 a total of 5330 
cases were admitted to company hospitals 
with 46,597 days of hospital treatment. 

Physical examination of applicants for 
employment and the treatment of disease 
carriers are very effective measures for 
reducing sickness rates and for improving 
the physical efficiency of employees. Em- 
ployees from temperate climates are not 
permitted to sail unless they have been 
examined and declared physically and 
temperamentally qualified for tropical 
service. All contract employees are given 
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Base hospital, containing 


wards for whites and peons 


a thorough reexamination at least once a 
year. No contract is renewed until the em- 
ployee has been certified as physically 
qualified for further tropical service. 

Physical examination of native appli- 
cants for employment is of great value. A 
large percentage of the peons who apply 
for work have physical defects which 
render them incapable of doing an ordi- 
nary day’s work. Some of them apply for 
work with the sole purpose of obtaining 
free medical service. Those who can be 
accepted are usually below par because of 
chronic diseases, such as malaria and hook- 
worm. All accepted are therefore treated 
for hookworm disease and chronic malaria. 
They are also vaccinated against smallpox. 
The results of this practice have been very 
satisfactory in that it has increased the 
average physical efficiency and labor out- 
put about 40 per cent. It has beenestimated 
that the saving to the company by in- 
creased labor efficiency more than pays 
for the Medical Department. 


Quarters for peon bachelors. 


Note the screened vestibules. 


Sanitary work was started at once, but 
because of the very unfavorable conditions 
it made less rapid progress than the medi- 
cal service. Malaria was responsible for 
the largest percentage of disability, and 
its control was essential. The problem was 
an enormous one, because an attempt 
to eliminate malaria from the conces- 
sion would probably have exhausted the 
treasury. 

An anti-malarial program therefore had 
to be outlined which would produce re- 
sults at a reasonable cost. With this in 
view each occupied section of the property 
was studied in detail, and measures appro- 
priate to local conditions were applied. 
The usual anti-mosquito measures, such 
as drainage, filling, oiling, Paris green 
sprays, stocking with fish, ete., are em- 
ployed to the extent indicated by popula- 
tion, permanency of the camp and local 
sanitary conditions. The construction of 
mosquito proof quarters was a very im- 
portant malarial control measure. The 


location of camps was also important. If 
several locations were available the selec- 
tion of one with the minimum mosquito 
breeding would reduce the possibilities of 
disease transmission. The mass treatment 
of native employees with chronic malaria 
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was effective, especially in isolated field 
camps. By routine treatment many cases 
which would otherwise have lost time were 
able to continue work. 

Next in importance to malaria control 
were measures against intestinal diseases, 
such as dysentery, hookworm, typhoid 
fevers, etc. This required a thorough treat- 
ment of all sick and disease carriers, proper 
toilet facilities, frequent examination of 
food handlers, sanitary supervision over 
food and water supplies, prevention of fly 
breeding, proper garbage disposal, etc. 

All sanitary work is under the direction 
of the Medical Department. However, as 
many aspects of the work overlap that of 
other departments or are dependent on 
the department head for enforcement, 
effective sanitation cannot be expected 
without the hearty cooperation of the 
manager and of all department heads. It 
is because such cooperation has been high- 
ly developed that the Tropical Oil Com- 
pany can well be proud of the results ac- 
complished under very unfavorable natural 
conditions. 

It may be of interest to give a brief 
summary of the more important results of 
our medical service. A marked reduction 
in disease is one of the most important 
accomplishments. The figures given below 
refer to contract employees or those who 
were born in temperate climates. This 
group gives the most accurate index of 
sanitary conditions because the men com- 
posing it are very susceptible to tropical 
diseases and therefore the first to react to 
changes in their environment. 

During the first year of operations the 
disease rate for this group was so high 
that the outlook would have been gloomy 
had we not known that immediate and 
spectacular results could not be expected 
from our sanitary work. The knowledge 
that rates would have been even higher 
without our efforts was slightly consoling. 
Since the first year disease rates have 
shown a continual and gratifying decline. 
By comparing the records of the first year 
with those of 1928 we note some interest- 
ing changes. The admission rate, or num- 
ber of employees per 1000 losing time be- 
cause of sickness, was reduced by 60 per 
cent. Malaria, which is the most important 
preventable disease, was reduced 83 per 
cent. That further improvement is in 
progress is indicated by reports for the first 
half of 1929 which show a reduction of 68 
per cent for all disease and 86 per cent for 
malaria. The number of days lost per 
employee has been reduced over 58 per 
cent. 

Comparison of the admission rates of 
the United States Army with those of the 
Tropical Oil Company is interesting. The 
Surgeon General’s report for 1928 shows 
that the admission rate for disease among 





Toilet, shower and laundry 


provided for native families 


troops in the United States was 589 per 
1000. The rate for troops stationed on the 
Panama Zone was 833. The admission rate 
for foreign employees of the Tropical Oil 
Company was 543, or slightly lower than 
the average for the Army troops located 
in the United States and 290 per 1000 
lower than the rate for troops stationed on 
the Canal Zone. 

From this comparison it appears that 
the general health of Tropical Oil Com- 
pany employees living in company camps 
in Colombia is somewhat better than the 
average for the United States and con- 
siderably better than that of Army troops 
in Panama. Another interesting compari- 
son relates to the average number of days 
lost per year on account of sickness. The 
United States Army reports an average of 
8.6 days for troops in the United States 
and 12.3 days for those in Panama. The 
Tropical Oil Company rate was 6.10 days 
per employee, again a very favorable com- 
parison. 

Death rates are usually given great 
value in estimating health conditions in a 
community. On this basis the Tropical Oil 
Company has. a remarkable record for its 
contract employees. There have been only 
three deaths due to disease during the 
period from 1920 to 1928, inclusive. 
Furthermore, not one death was caused 
by a disease which could have been pre- 
vented by proper sanitation. 

Perhaps the best index of sanitary con- 
ditions in our large camps is the sickness 
rate among the wives and children of con- 
tract employees. They live in sanitated 
camps and are not required to go to out- 
lying districts as are employees who work 
on wildcat wells, road construction, etc. 
The diseases they contract therefore repre- 
sent those prevalent in their communities. 


It is especially gratifying to note that the 
disease rate in this group is exceedingly 
low, very much lower than the average in 
temperate climates and lower than that of 
employees. In fact, malaria is a rare disease 
in this group. 

The effect of medical service on the 
Colombian employees has been equally 
beneficial. It has improved their health, 
increased their physical efficiency and 
earning power, reduced sickness and death 
rates and provided expert medical and 
surgical service for the sick and injured. 
Those who remain with the company long 
are noticeably improved in general health 
and physique. 

The benefits to the company are numer- 
ous, some of them tangible, and easily 
demonstrated, others less tangible, but 
nevertheless easily recognized. A few of 
the more important can be mentioned. 

By reducing sickness and death rates the 
expense of treatment and compensation is 
lowered. The increase in physical efficiency 
of employees is an important factor, but 
difficult to measure in dollars and cents. 
Perhaps the most valuable result is its 
effect on the morale of employees. The 
knowledge that the company has provided 
an efficient Medical Department which is 
taking the necessary measures to keep 
them in good health and is able to give 
them competent care if they become sick 
or injured gives employees a feeling of con- 
fidence and security which is essential to 
good work in foreign countries. This fact 
also makes it possible to attract the more 
desirable types of employees. The medical 
service is of great value from a diplomatic 
standpoint. Government officials and re- 
sponsible citizens of the country appreciate 
the fact that the company is making 
special efforts to improve working condi- 
tions. Therefore an efficient medical serv- 
ice is no philanthropy but a good business 
proposition. 
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Colon Oil Corporation’s new pipe line extends 90 miles through jungle and swamp from Tarra field to Lake terminal 


Opening the Hinterland of Venezuela 


Colon Oil. Corp. Has Completed 90-Mile Line of 
8-inch Pipe to Pump 20,000 Barrels a Day 


of Light Crude for Shipment from Southern 


End of Lake Maracaibo by Lake Tankers 


Wrz THE shipment of 19,000 bar- 
rels by lake tanker from Solita at the 
southern end of Lake Maracaibo on the 
last day of January, a new chapter in 
Venezuelan oil history was opened. It 
was the first shipment of light crude 
pumped from the Tarra field through 
the new 90-mile pipe line of the Colon 
Oil Corporation. 

The average gravity of the oil from 
the new producing field tests higher than 
30 deg. A. P.I. and will therefore com- 
mand a higher price than the crude 
hitherto shipped from the Lake. 

The new 8-inch line has a capacity of 
about 20,000 bbl. a day. It extends from 
the main storage tank farm at Casigua 
to Boca Escalante, a total length of 147 
km. (about 90 miles). There are three 
pumping stations on the line with inter- 
mediate storage. At the lake terminal 
there is 100,000 bbl. storage, a pump 
station, submarine loading line and a 
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loading platform for two tank steamers. 
Completion of these facilities will 
bring to fruition a development that 
has extended over 17 years. In 1913 the 
Royal Dutch-Shell group organized the 
Colon Development Co., Ltd., to take 
title to and develop a 50 year concession 
granted to Andres Jorge Vigas in 1907. 

Extending 75 miles along the Lake 
and reaching westward for 100 miles to 





View from Las Cruces, showing broken wooded country at field terminal of line 











Above, camp located at Zulia 
river crossing, where railroads 
and river meet. 


4t side, unloading and trans- 
shipping at Encontrados on 
the Catatumbo river. In the 
background is the terminal of 
the Tachira R. R. 


Below, clearance through the 
jungle, across country between 
Calvario and Bobures. 





the Colombian border, the concession 
covers an area of more than 2,000,000 


_acres. Two major structures have been 


examined and drilled, and other anti- 
clinal structures are known to exist. 

After $12,000,000 had been expended 
in geological and topographical surveys 
and in the construction work, equipment 
and drilling, the British company sold 
its entire share capital to the Colon Oil 
Corporation which was organized in 
1928 with a Delaware charter. It is this 
new corporation, also under Royal Dutch 
Shell control, which has been building 
the pipe line at a cost of more than 
$2,500,000 and has completed it five 
months ahead of schedule. 

In the Tarra field, which has now been 
brought to a production rate in excess 
of 20,000 barrels a day, the wells have 
been widely spaced, primarily for the 





purpose of establishing productive areas. 
Both rotary and also cable rigs are being 
used for drilling, and continuous coring 
operations are being carried out with the 
former in order to furnish knowledge 
for the most effective drainage of all 
productive levels. 

Three areas are being drilled in the 
Tarra field. Casigua, the field terminal 
of the pipe line is in E] Cubo area, with 
Los Manueles area about 6 miles to the 
north and Las Cruces area about 19 
miles south. The new 8-inch line passes 
through Los Manueles area, and 6-in. 
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line has been laid between Casigua 
and Las Cruces. Field storage capacity 
installed at Casigua consists of four 63,- 
000 bbl. tanks and one 67,500 bbl. 
tank, giving a total of 319,500 barrels 
tankage. 

At Las Cruces the terrain is difficult, 
consisting of thickly wooded spurs, sepa- 
rated by steep valleys and ravines, com- 
plicating communication between various 
parts of the field. The system of field 
roads is now well extended and improved, 
so that tractors can handle all the 
heavy transportation. Since last year the 
narrow-gauge development railroad be- 
tween Casigua and Las Cruces has been 
discontinued. 


The broken nature of the Las Cruces 
country dictated the arrangements for 
collecting and gauging the production 
from the wells and pumping it to the 
field tank farm at Casigua. Each produc- 
ing well is equipped with two 250-barrel 
tanks for gauging the oil and a gas 
separator for segregating the gas, which, 
when not used for fuel, will be safely 
disposed of. The oil from the gauging 
tanks is then delivered to five field pro- 
duction stations and from those in turn 
to a field divisional station with two 
10,000-bbl. settlement tanks. The field 
divisional station is connected with 
Casigua by a 6-inch line. 

Construction work, which was author- 
ized in the summer of 1928, has had 
many difficulties to face. The line starts 
in woody, hilly country, broken with 
small ravines, and on the route to the 
Lake passes through miles of swamp. 
Though the narrow-gauge Tachira R. R., 
over which coffee is brought down from 
the Colombian foothills, has been opera- 
ting a number of years it had not opened 
up the country, and the Indians are 
still hostile. Local labor is scarce and 
has to be trained. 

At the start, white contractors were 
employed, furnishing their own labor, 
equipment and general supervision. Later 
it was found more satisfactory to use 
a number of native contractors on the 
rough work, with small gangs of peons, 
a limited amount of work being assigned 
to each contractor, depending on the size 
of his gang. This introduced an element 
of competition and also required the 
satisfactory completion of each task be- 
fore new work was assigned. 

During the development period in the 
Tarra field, the material for drilling was 
floated up the Tarra river as far as La 
Paloma and then taken several miles 
overland by narrow-gauge railway. This 
route was inadequate when construction 
of the pipe line began, because the Tarra 
river is shallow even in the wet season, 
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Dragging the pipe through 


swamp was frequently necessary 


while in the dry season it becomes almost 
unnavigable. 

Transportation was therefore trans- 
ferred to the Zulia River, up which the 
barges were taken to the point where the 
pipe line crosses it. From there a per- 
manent company railroad was built into 
the Tarra field. Much of the material 
from abroad was unloaded directly from 
the incoming ships at the mouths of the 
Catatumbo and Escalante rivers. 

The laying of the line involved thus 
considerable expenditures for special 
transportation. Every mile of the line 
from Casigua to Bobures was doubled 
by narrow gauge railway. Advantage was 
taken of the existing Tachira R.R. for 
27 km., but above and below that section 
the Colon company was obliged to build 
its own railways. 

A heavy detail was the clearance of 
jungle over long sections of the route. 
At times as many as 600 men were em- 


Pipe strung through platanal 
along lower Escalante river 





ployed on clearing alone, and the total 
number engaged rose to 1000. 

Four camps were established on the 
line, in addition to the six development 
camps in the field. The most important 
of all the camps is at Casigua, the termi- 
nal both of the railway to the field and 
of the 8-inch line. The Las Cruces camp 
at the terminal of the 6-inch line has 
been provided with a 42-bed hospital for 
natives and foreigners. The new line 
camps are at Los Manueles, the Zulia 
river crossing, Bobures and at Boca 
Escalante, the Lake terminal. These all 
became permanent camps, with improved 
living conditions. 

At the three line pumping stations 
the load is handled by steam driven com- 
pound duplex sets, and at the Lake load- 
ing station by steam driven centrifugals. 
Each of the intermediate stations has a 
20,000 bbl. tank and a 5,000 bbl. tank. 
Total capacity at the field terminal is 
about 320,000 bbl. and at the loading 
terminal 100,000 bbl. 

About 50 flowing wells have been 
brought in to date, with initial produc- 
tion from 350 bbl. to 1500 bbl. per day 
and other wells are nearly completed. 











Symposium of 1929 Development 


Summaries of Last Year’s Petroleum Devel- 


opments in Various Producing Areas Presented 


at the Meeting of the American Institute of 


Mining and Metallurgical Engineers in New York 


Argentina 


Adprroximate figures for petroleum 
production in Argentina for 1929 show 
an increase of only about 300,000 bbl. 
over production figures for 1928. This 
increase is due to greater yield in the 
Plaza Huincul and in the Salta regions. 
The table shows the distribution of pro- 
duction in the various fields, using esti- 
mates for the later months of the year. 


A camp in the Comodoro Riva- 
davia oilfield of Argentina 





Bolivia 


Bou still remains among the oil 
countries that have proved oil acreage 
but no production which is being mar- 
keted. No steps have been taken during 
the past year to provide facilities for 
transport of Bolivian oil to market nor 
are any known to be contemplated for 
1930. The only active operator to date is 
the Standard Oil Co. of Bolivia, subsid- 
iary of the Standard Oil Co. of New Jer- 
sey. The potential production from com- 
pleted wells is practically unchanged 
from the 1928 figure of 6,000 bbl. daily. 


By José M. Sobral 


Director de Minas, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


The outlook for production remains 
about the same as in 1928. It is believed 
that in northern Argentina there are 
regions that contain oil, but are yet un- 
explored. Notable traces of oil at depths 
between 1280 and 1390 m. have appeared 
in a 1500-m. boring in Comodoro Riva- 
davia, but their importance is unknown 
at the present time. 


Argentine Oil Production in 1929 


No. of Year's Total by 
Wells in Production District, 
Production Barrels Barrels 
Comodoro Rivadavia 

Fiscal Exploitation 808 5,082,320 

Private Companies 100 3,082,100 
8,164,420 

Plaza Huincul (Neuguen) 

Fiscal Exploitation 65 389,980 

Private Companies 10 629,000 
1,018,980 

Salia Region 

Fiscal Exploitation 5 9.435 

Private Companies 14 188,700 
198,135 

Mendoza (Sosneado) 

157 157 
Total for 1929 (For the whole country). . 9,381,692 
Total for 1928 (For the whole country) 9,070,242 
By Gilbert P. Moore 


Consulting Geologist 
New York, U.S. A. 

As far as is known, there has been 
only one completion during the year 
1929. This is the Machareti well, about 
50 km. north of Villa Montes along the 
road to Charagua. The well is reported 
at about 250 bbl. daily initial produc- 
tion. The gravity of the oil is not known 
but is presumed to be about 40° Bé., the 
average for the region. The Standard Oil 
Co. of Bolivia has five strings working on 
various parts of its concession. No new 
locations have been made definitely. 

There was no change in the situation 


Bolivia— —Continued 
of American holdings in Bolivia during 
1929. The oil rights of an English com- 
pany, acquired under a special coloniza- 
tion contract with the Bolivian Govern- 
ment, are being negotiated in New York 
and may mean the entrance of another 
of the large oil companies in Bolivia. 

The Sucre Syndicate sold its holdings 
to the Standard Oil Co. of Bolivia during 
the past year. A local company called the 
“Aguila Doble” was formed during 1929 
to drill a well or wells near the town of 
Cochabamba on structures mapped by a 
local geologist. It is reported that the 
Government is buying about one-fourth 
of the capital stock of this company for 
500,000 Bolivianos (about $180,000). The 
company has not yet raised sufficient 
funds to buy drilling equipment. 

According to the statements published 
in La Paz, this company has acreage on 
seven anticlinal structures near Cocha- 
bamba. This area lies about 8500 ft. 
above sea level on the eastern flank of 
the Andes Mountains. The surface rocks 
are chiefly black fissile shales and indu- 
rated sandstones of Devonian age. 

The only oil indications in this area 
are some veins of asphaltic material at a 
locality called Uchpa-Uchpa. They occur 
in combination with limestone and indu- 
rated shale. 

The proposed new petroleum law, re- 
ported on at the February 1929 meeting 
of the Institute, was presented to Con- 
gress during the past year and was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Mining and 
Petroleum of the House of Deputies. An 
adverse report was presented, but the 
Committee recommended certain changes 
in the existing law. These were in the 
form of lower taxes, lower guarantees, 
longer exploration periods, reduction of 
royalty from 11 to 8 per cent., etc. In 
May, 1929, a decree by the President 
suspended all deposits of guarantee on 
oil concessions. This is operative until 
approved or suspended by legislative ac- 
tion and was done to aid the formation 
of the local company for drilling opera- 
tions near Cochabamba. 

New developments in transport which 
will affect the oil regions of Bolivia are 
the resumption of negotiations with Ar- 
gentine for extension of the railroad line 
from Yacuiba to Santa Cruz, completion 
in 1930 of the railway from Cochabamba 
to Aiquile, and the proposed canalization 
of the Bermejo in northern Argentine. 
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According to published reports there 
has been a great increase in the number 
of petitions for concessions on oil lands 
in Bolivia, due to activity of local opera- 
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Mexico 


Tue PRODUCTION of oil in Mexico 
during 1929 was approximately 45,000,- 
000 barrels, or 5,000,000 barrels less than 
in 1928. The decline which has continued 
for the last 8 years has placed Persia 
very close to Mexico as fourth in rank 
among the oil producing companies of 
the world. 

The production of the fields near Tam- 
pico showed a decline of over 5,000,000 
barrels for both the light and heavy 
crudes, which was partially offset by 
an increase of over 5,000,000 barrels in 
the production of the fields in the Isth- 
mus of Tehuantepec. 

During 1929 the retrenchment policy 
followed by practically all the companies 
was continued, and no material improve- 
ment should be expected until the un- 
satisfactory conditions which brought 
about this situation are remedied. A new 


Table 1 
Development in Mexico, 1929 
Pro- 
Failures ducers Totals 

Panuco.. 23 12 35 
Topila-Caracel 10 9 19 
Chapacao-Corcovado 7 1 8 
Salinas..... 3 2 5 
Cacalilao. 17 15 32 
Limon... 0 0 0 
Altamira... 2 0 2 
Quebrache. = 1 0 _ 
North Fields Total.. 63 39 102 
South Fields 40 23 63 
Isthmus of 

Tehuantepec..... 8 39 47 
Wildeats.. 2 0 2 

Grand Total...... 113 101 214 


administration has just assumed control 
in Mexico and as it should remain in 
power for six years, the progress of the 
oil industry during that time will depend 
primarily on the policy pursued by the 
new government with respect to oil 
development. 


Development 


During the past year 214 wells were 
drilled as compared with 371 in 1928 
and 583 in 1927. The percentage of 
producers in 1929 was 47.2 per cent as 
against 34 per cent in 1928. The new 
wells did not show water as quickly as 
in 1928, particularly in the Cacalilao 
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tors. It was also stated that the Standard 
Oil Co. of Bolivia had completed to date 
21 wells. 

None of Bolivia’s potential production 
will reach any market during 1930. 


By Valentin R. Garfias and C. O. Isakson 


Foreign Oil Department Henry L. Doherty & Co. 


New York, N. Y. 


field where the greatest number of pro- 
ducers were brought in, their average 
initial daily production being 380 bar- 
rels. The flush daily production per well 
in the Southern Fields was 1730 barrels, 
while the wells in the Isthmus of Tehu- 
antepec came in with an average of 770 
barrels. Development is summarized in 
Table 1. 

In the Southern Fields 63 wells were 
drilled last year, 23 of which were pro- 
ducers, the best being drilled in Paso 
Real. This development tends to show 
that the southern extension of the Dos 
Bocas-Alamo fault from Alamo to San 
Isidro terminates at San Isidro. 


Mexico— —Continued 
ber, due to the bringing in of some good 
wells at Paso Real on the Alamo-San 
Isidro extension of the fault. 

The most important development was 
recorded in the Tehuantepec fields, pro- 
duction having increased from approxi- 
mately 7,000 barrels daily at the begin- 
ning of the year to about 35,000 barrels 
in December. From present indications 
this production will be easily maintained 
and probably increased during 1930. Con- 
siderable activity during the year took 
place in the North-eastern part of the 


Table 3 
Mexican Oil Stocks 
Jan. 1, Jan. 1, 
1929, Bbl. 1930, Bbl. 
Heavy Crude (12° Be.) 6,500,000 7,550,000 
Light Crude (21° Be.) 1,700,000 1,850,000 
Topped (17° Be.) 5,700,000 5,850,000 
Refined Products 900.000 1,000,000 
14,800,000 16,250,000 





Totals 


Isthmus, resulting in the discovery of 
the Tonala field, which promises to 
surpass the other producing areas in 
Tehuantepec. 


Table 2 


Production in Mexico 


Fields 1928, Bbl. 1929, Bbl. Increase Decrease 
Northern (12° Be.) 25,404,000 20,200,000 5,204,000 
Southern (12° Be.) 21,973,000 16,500,000 5,473,000 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec (32° Be.) 2,773,000 8,300,000 5,527,000 

Totals 50,150,000 45,000,000 5,150,000 


The two wildcat wells completed in 
1929, one in Magiscatzin and the other 
in Xicotencatl, were failures and at the 
end of the year there were 8 wildcat 
wells drilling and material was being 
hauled for two more. 

During 1929 natural gas from the 
Jennings Field in Zapata County, Texas, 
was piped to the city of Monterey in 
Mexico. This line, which is 143 miles 
long, has an outside diameter of 1334in. 
and was placed in operation in October. 
Under the well-head pressure in the Jen- 
nings Field the line should have a flow 
of about 20,000,000 cu. ft. daily, which 
can be increased by artificial compress- 
ion. This marks the first international 
transportation and marketing of natural 
gas on a commercial scale. 


Production 


The production in the Northern Fields 
during 1929 declined steadily in all pools 
from 57,300 barrels daily in January to 
48,300 in December, the daily average 
per well in January being 114 barrels 
and 82 barrels in December. 

Production in the Southern Fields in- 
creased from 45,000 barrels daily in Jan- 
uary to 49,000 barrels daily in Decem- 


Oil stocks in Mexico increased about 
1,500,000 barrels during 1929, mostly in 
heavy crude. Table 3 shows the total 
amount of oil in storage on Jan. 1, 1930. 


Table 4 


Exports of Mexican Petroleum 


Barre!s 
Heavy Crude (12° Be.) 15.743.000 
Fuel Oil (17° Be.) 3.762.000 
Light Crude (21° Be. 
Distillates(*) 5,427,000 
Asphalt.. 1,706,000 
Bunkers 1,106,000 
Total 27,744,000 
* Includes 1,588,000 bbls. of Gas Oil 


Total exports for 1929 were approxi- 
mately 28,000,000 barrels, a decrease of 
8,000,000 barrels from 1928. Of this de- 
crease 2,000,000 barrels was in heavy 
crude, 3,000,000 barrels in fuel oil, 1,000,- 
000 barrels in oil and the rest in bunkers 
and distillates. Exports to the United 
States amounted to 19,000,000 barrels. 
Only six marine terminals were in opera- 
tion during the year. 

Taxes 

A new tax law went into effect in 
January 1930, which, based on the pres- 
ent prices of bunker oil, results in a 
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—Continued 
nominal reduction~-in taxes, while the 
new tariff law, which likewise went into 
effect in January 1930, places duties on 
oil well and refinery material ranging 
from half a cent to two cents per pound. 
These new import taxes are in general 
considerably higher than the former con- 
sular invoice tax of 5 per cent net ad 
valorem which has been abolished. 

Table 5 gives the taxes on oil exported, 
while Table 6 gives the total yearly ex- 
port taxes paid to the Mexican Govern- 
ment since 1920. It will be noticed that 
high as the present taxes are in com- 
parison with the market price of the 
crudes (the price of Panuco Crude has 
dropped about 50 percent while the tax 
remains practically unchanged), the ag- 
gregate amount collected by the Govern- 
ment in 1929 was only about 10 percent 
of the total it received in 1922. 


Outlook for 1930 


The outlook for 1930 for the fields 
near Tampico is not encouraging, and 
there is no liklihood of new fields being 
discovered during the year, as the com- 
panies do not feel justified in starting 
extensive exploratory work under pres- 
ent conditions. 

The Mexican oil industry should, there- 
fore, continue during 1930 the general 


Mexico— 


Netherlands East 
& Sarawak 


Tue TOTAL crude oil production 
of these islands, which in 1928 amounted 
to nearly 5 million metric tons—about 
36.5 million barrels—has again increased 
in 1929. The figures for 1929 are as 
follows: 

East Indies Production, 1929 


Metric Tons 


North Sumatra......... Serer 
South Sumatra...... oe . 1,236,510 
Java and Ceram... eats Te Ss 
Dutch Borneo (including Tarakan)....... . 2,793,326 
Sarawak... ? ers ‘ 759,700 

a , ~+eeees 9,888,253 


This production, as far as the Dutch 
Islands are concerned, is owned partly 
by the Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschap- 
pij, the producing subsidiary of the 
Royal Dutch Petroleum Concern, and 
partly by the Koloniale Petroleum Maats- 
chappij (Standard Oil Co. of N. J.), while 
that of the British Protectorate Sarawak 
belongs to the Anglo-Saxon Co., Ltd. 
The increase in 1929 is due partly to 


Table 5 
Mexican Oil Tax Rates 
Taxes, Dollars per Bbl. 


Grade Sept. 1928 Sept. 1929 
Heavy Crude (12° Be.) $0.14 $0.14 
Light Crude (21° Be.) -22 -22 
Fuel Oil (17° Be.).. .19 19 
Gas Oil. err P -28 -28 
Refined Gasoline -27 -27 
Crude Gasoline. 4 4 
Refined Kerosene -16 .16 
Crude Kerosene , .30 30 
Lubricants..... 29 29 

Table 6 

Tax Receipts on Mexican Oil 
Year Taxes 
I ettia ieee $22,740,000 
‘ 31,562,000 
1922..... 42,990,000 
1923..... 30,268,000 
1924... : : 27,311,000 
1925. . 21,072,000 
7a . 17,411,000 
aA ‘ 9,512,000 
er 5,633,000 
1929 (estimated).... 4,311,000 

$212,810,000 


trend of the previous year. The gradual 
decline in the production of the fields 
near Tampico is to be expected as well 
as a moderate increase in the production 
of the fields in Tehuantepec. The overall 
decline should be about the same or pos- 
sibly less than during the previous year 
and the production for 1930 should, 
therefore, approximate somewhat in ex- 
cess of 40,000,000 barrels. 


Indies 
By J. Th. Erb 


*s Gravenhage, Netherlands 





Netherlands East Indies— —Continued 
more intensive drilling. The rotary 
system, which enables drilling to be done 
more quickly and to greater depths than 
was possible with the percussion system, 
has come into more general use. Fur- 
ther, considerable extensions have been 
made to some of the existing fields, and 
several new pools have been discovered 
which contributed in no small degree to 
the increase in production. 

Of particular interest is the fact that 
the “Niam” (Nederlandsch Indische 
Aardolie Maatschappij), in which the 
Dutch Government has a large share and 
which in 1928 was producing from only 
two fields in South Sumatra, has dis- 
covered a pool in North Sumatra and, 
moreover, has struck oil on the island 
of Poeloe Boenjoe near Tarakan (East- 
ern Borneo). 

The deepest well still drilling is in one 
of the fields of the “Niam” and has 
reached a depth of 2269 meters (7455 ft.) 

Notwithstanding the tropical climate 
and the dense jungle in which most of 
the fields are situated, the most modern 
scientific methods are applied in explor- 
ation, drilling, producing and refining. 

[Dr. Erb, in contradistinction to the 
common practice in Great Britain and 
the United States, employs the rational 
classification of the Netherlands East 
Indies and Sarawak as a single geo- 
graphical production area. Sarawak, be- 
ing none other than a part of Borneo, 
should be viewed with Borneo. Sarawak 
production also is credited to the same 
financial interests as the production in 
other parts of Borneo. Dr. Erb’s classi- 
fication is superior. WP] 


Spudding in a well with religious ceremonies in the Netherlands East Indies 
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Rumania 


LS THE map of Europe the shield- 
shaped area included in the boundaries 
of Rumania appears too small to consti- 
tute a very important factor in the 
world’s oil production. The country has 
a total area of 122,000 square miles of 
territory, about one-fifth of 1 per cent 
of the world’s surface, from which about 
21% per cent of the world’s oil was pro- 
duced in 1929. This relatively small area 
also constitutes one of the known 1,000,- 
000,000-barrel reserves of the world. 


Table 1 
Production by Distri¢ts 
1928, 1929,* 
Bbl. Bbl. 


District of Prahova: 
11,764,533 11,711,738 


Moreni... 
Chiciura-Gropi- 





Tontesti 2.840.258 4,045,454 
Runcu-Scorteni.. 1,868,103 1,743,147 
Bustenari-Calinet- 

Crausor.. 767,134 725,871 
Ceptura.. 2.773.726 4,929,757 
Tintea.... 859.317 651,566 
Baicoi 653.646 610,688 
Campina 521,808 547.843 
Piscuri olen 714,114 
Others 264.362 77.968 

Total 22,252,887 25,958,146 


District of Dambovitza: 











Ocnitei 4,633,419 4,454,367 
Ochiuri.. 3,263,801 4,720,386 

Corgota.. 39.766 203,77' 
Others 2.808 2,071 
Total 7,939,794 8,380,603 

District of Buzau: 

Arbanasi........ 779,682 595.020 
Sarata...... 51,782 39.418 
Total 831.464 634.438 

District of Bacau: 517.844 583.201 
Total Rumania. 31,541,989 35,556,388 


* One month estimated. 


Oil has been found in various localities 
in the foothills of the Carpathian Moun- 
tains, extending more than 100 miles in 
length at their base. It is rather unusual 
that, while the extent of prospective ter- 
ritory seems to be large, the area of the 
commercially productive pools is com- 
paratively small. 

Oil accumulation in Rumania is closely 
associated with salt stocks. Shows of oil 
are encountered from the Pliocene down 
to the Cretaceous. Most of the produc- 
tion, however, comes from the Pliocene, 
the chief producing sands of which are 
the Dacic and the Meotic, although some 
oil is produced from the Levantic and 
the Pontic. The Meotic as a source of 
oil was known for many years, but the 
intensive output from this sand series is 
a comparatively recent development and 
accounts in a big measure for the steady 
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increase noted in Rumanian production. 
In the early part of the summer of 
1929 the Astra-Romana (Royal Dutch) 
completed a well at Moreni in what is 
thought by some to be a fourth Meotic 
sand (a new sand series) at a depth of 
5200 ft. with an initial production of 
2000 bbl. a day of 41° gravity oil. The 
development of this new horizon has been 
somewhat retarded by the disastrous fire 
which occurred at Romano-Americana’s 
well No. 160 in Moreni, but its dis- 
covery adds materially to the future life 
of the Moreni area, one of the country’s 
oldest fields. 

Rumania’s production for 1929 is esti- 
mated at 35,556,000 bbl., a daily average 
of 97,400 bbl. This compares with the 
total of 31,542,000 bbl. for the previous 
year, a daily average of 86,180 bbl., or 
an increase of 12.73 per cent. Rumania 
now occupies seventh position in the 
world’s oil picture, it having been re- 
placed as the sixth in importance by the 
Dutch East Indies in 1929. Table 1 
shows a comparison of production by dis- 
tricts and fields. 

The increase in production is practic- 
ally all accounted for in the District of 
Prahova (see Table 1), which produces 
over 70 per cent of all the Rumanian 


Russia 


“ 

¢q ONSIDERABLE progress has been 
made during the past year throughout 
the Russian petroleum industry. Per- 
haps the most remarkable achievement is 
the execution of the programs set out by 
the Central Planning Bureau of the 
Department of Commerce. These pro- 
grams have been increased twice during 
the past operating year, necessitating 
drilling the richest reserves, instead of 
developing gradually as originally plan- 
ned. The fulfillment of the set-out pro- 
grams during the past few years makes 
therefore the present five-year plan of 
considerable importance to the interna- 


crude. Ceptura, which is a comparatively 
new field, having passed the million- 
barrel mark in 1928, had considerable 
new prospective territory added during 
1929, and there are good prospects here 
for deeper horizons in the Meotic. The 
Piscuri field, a new one in the producing 
list in 1929, is an eastern extension of 
the Moreni area. The production from 
this field is coming from the Drader 
sands, and prospects for deeper produc- 
tion in the Meotic are excellent. 

The only other new discovery of im- 
portance was at Boldesti, also in the Dis- 
trict of Prahova. Previous to the com- 
pletion of Astra-Romana’s No. 7 in Oc- 
tober, 1929, the Boldesti field produced 
only gas from the Dacic sands. The 
Astra’s well was completed at 5520 ft. in 
the Meotic, good for 882 bbl. a day. 

A significant development in Rumania 
during 1929 was the change in the 1924 
Mining Law, which provided that Gov- 
ernment oil lands would be granted for 
development only to nationalized com- 
panies. The new Mining Law passed in 
March allows foreign capital to compete 
for state lands. However, there are still 
many objectionable features to the new 
law which, coupled with the numerous 
taxes imposed, high royalties and in- 
creased cost to drill and produce from 
deeper sands, are discouraging to the 
prospective investor. 


By Basil B. Zavoico 
Consulting Geologist 
Tulsa, Okla., U.S. A. 


tional oil statisticians in approximating 
actual supply conditions up till 1933. 
The production of all Russian fields 
increased by 14,200,000 bbl. as compared 
with the 1927-1928 operating year, while 
the next year’s program anticipates a 
further increase of 15,700,000 barrels. 
It appears therefore that production 
for 1932-33 will total 187,000,000 bbl., 
or approximately double that of the 
operating year just closed. It is also 
evident that the old fields are counted 
upon to produce only about 67 per cent 
of the total, the new fields, not yet dis- 
covered, to furnish the other 33 per cent. 


Table | 
Russian Production by Fields 


Millions of Barrels 


1916 1922-23 1926-27 








ee ‘ 55.81 25.30 
Grozny (incl. Kuban) : 12.73 10.90 
Pneanenetednsees ‘ ° 1.82 0.97 
Turkestan......... ; 0.44 : 
Saghalien None None 
PE dbitoneterieus ese . None None 
nacnntecsxdy a 37.17 











1929-30 1932-33 
1927-28 1928-29 Fati- Fati- 
mated mated 
49.00 54.15 2.1 71.4 78.5 
22.79 26.50 32.4 37.8 38.4 
1.83 1.82 1.86 1.95 
0.21 0.26 0.26 0.50 
None None 0.23 0.86 
None None None 0.14 
73.98 82.60 96.80 112.50 187.00 
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New Fields Essential 

The Soviet oil leaders therefore are 
hoping to have new fields discovered and 
developed by 1932-33. However, as in the 
past wildcatting has been distinctly with- 
out positive results, and as new field 
development is extremely slow, the rela- 
tive importance of 1932-33 figures will 
be changed, but the total production 
planned for 1932-33 will most likely be 
obtained, and as a matter of fact could 
be increased without new discoveries. 
The Baku fields alone, if actively devel- 
oped, probably could produce 150,000,000 
bbl. by 1932-33. The presently produc- 
ing Grozny fields could not add much to 
planned production, but the Maikop Di- 
vision of Grozneft can supply much oil 
near Touapse, the new refining port on 
the Black Sea. 

It is evident that with the development 
of older areas gaining momentum, the 
discovery of new major fields is abso- 
lutely necessary. Such major pools must 
be opened before or during 1933, so as 
to contribute large production during 
1934, otherwise the undersupply of 
petroleum in Russia will reach alarming 
proportions by 1935. The undeveloped 
petroleum reserves are very rich in sev- 
eral districts of Russia, according to 
cumulative geological evidence, and 
therefore more practical and more thor- 
ough wildcatting is the imperative re- 
quirement of the day. 


Baku—Azneft 


The fields of the Apsheron peninsula 
continue to be the richest area in Russia, 
and, although they have been in active 
development for more than 50 years, they 
promise not only to surpass all previous 
producing records, but to maintain the 
largely increased output for many years 
to come. 

The total production of the Baku fields 
from 1880 to July 1, 1929, was 2,000,- 
000,000 bbl. from an area equal to 6170 
acres, or an average recovery per acre of 
324,000 bbl.; this, however, includes two 
relatively new fields, the Surakany and 
the Bibi-Eibat Bay Extension. 

The old area of Balakany-Sabunchi- 
Ramani, now called the Lenin Division, 
covering 3700 acres, reached an average 
recovery per acre of 378,000 bbl.; the 
Bibi-Eibat field proper, covering 615 
acres, reached an average recovery per 
acre of 580,000 bbl., while the relatively 
newer Surakany field has so far recov- 
cred 248,000 bbl. per acre on 1370 acres 
and the recently opened Bibi-Eibat Bay 
Extension only 56,000 bbl. on its 300 
acres. Undrilled acreage held in reserve 
and considered as proved is composed of 
1300 acres in the old area, 250 acres in 


Bibi-Eibat and 630 acres in Surakany. 
The recently opened Kara-Choukour ex- 
tension to Surakany field will probably 
cover about 2000 acres. Therefore it 
becomes at once apparent how large are 
the reserves of the older Baku fields. 
The real conception of the actual re- 
serves, however, requires examination of 
fields individually. In Balakany-Sabun- 
chi-Ramani fields only the Balakany sub- 
division is producing from the full sec- 
tion of the “Oil Measures” of the Pli- 
ocene, including the lowermost Kirmaku 
horizons, and even in Balakany large 
tracts are still undrilled to Kirmaku. 


Individual Baku Fields 


During last operating year the Sabun- 
chi subdivision gave very large gushers 
from Kirmaku horizons, with develop- 
ment of these sands just beginning. In 
Ramani subdivision Kirmaku horizons 
are yet untested, but the presence of very 
rich reserves in them is unquestionable. 
In Bibi-Eibat field proper even the for- 
mations above the Kirmaku are just 
touched; the deepest sand horizon, the 
sixteenth, was opened during 1929, giv- 
ing gushers with initial output of 14,000 
bbl. per day from 3500 ft.; the Kirmaku 
horizons in Bibi-Eibat are still undrilled, 
but in all probability they should be 
most prolific. 

The Bibi-Eibat Bay Extension is in 
preliminary development only, less than 
half of the “Oil Measures” above the 
Kirmaku being developed so far. Finally, 
the Surakany field last year saw the 
active development of the fifth horizon 
of the Middle “Oil Measures” which 
proved to be exceptionally rich, and but 
two wells sunk to the sixth horizon are 
producing 10,500 bbl. and 8000 bbl. re- 
spectively per day at 3000 ft. 

There is no reason why the Lower 
“Oil Measures,” including the Kirmaku, 
should not prove most prolific in Sura- 
kany. The Kara-Choukour extension of 
Surakany is producing from its first well 
4000 bbl. per day from the Middle “Oil 
Measures,” with the extremely rich por- 
tion of the “Measures” still untested. 

In addition to the “Oil Measures” of 
Pliocene, the Miocene and Oligocene for- 
mations have oil in outcrops and, there- 
fore, should show at least some kind of 
saturation in the present fields. though it 
may be necessary to drill to 5000 ft. or 
even 7000 ft., to reach the Oligocene. The 
present average depth of new comple- 
tions in Baku probably does not exceed 
2750 feet. 

Of slight importance at this time in 
the Baku area are the following potential 
districts; the Puta, initial production up 
to 700 bbl.; the Sulu-Tepe, initial pro- 


duction up to 50 bbl.; the Khan-Kishlak, 
initial up to 150 bbl., and the Chail-Dag 
with an initial production up to 150 bbl. 
Any of these districts may develop large 
fields upon deeper drilling. 

The total footage drilled in Baku fields 
in 1928-29 was 1,050,000 ft., as compared 
with 860,000 ft. during the previous ope- 
rating year. The 1929-30 program calls 
for 1,300,000 ft. to be drilled, while the 
1932-33 plan anticipates a total of 1,650,- 
000 ft. During 1928-29 rotary rigs made 
915,000 ft., the cable rigs 102,000 ft. and 
the turborotaries 34,000 ft. Drilling for 
production totaled 995,000 ft., while wild- 
catting claimed 55,000 feet. 

The total production of Baku fields 
during 1928-29 was 62,100,000 bbl., an 
equivalent of 170,000 bbl. per day. Of 
this amount flowing wells contributed 
28.8 per cent, pumping wells 36.0 per 
cent and air-gas lift installations 28.9 
per cent. At the end of the 1928-29 
operating year the daily average produc- 
tion in Baku was 188,000 bbl. from 3567 
wells, or an average per day per well of 
53 bbl. The Surakany field produced 38.4 
per cent of the total (67,000 bbl. per 
day), and the Bibi-Eibat field 21.4 per 
cent. The 1932-33 program calls for 50 
per cent of the total Baku production 
to be derived from Surakany field. 

The labor situation in Baku remains 
without notable improvements, the num- 
ber of workers still reaching a total of 
45,000 men. The average pay per man 
per month increased to $45.75 from 
$41.60 during the preceding year. 


Grozny—Grozneft 


The two Grozny fields, the New and 
the Old, are both in routine development. 
No new sands were discovered, and the 
production is to be maintained at the 
present levels by forced development of 
richest horizons, the XIIIth, XVIth and 
XXIst. The wildcatting in the Grozny 
district did not result in opening major 
pools, though their presence is practically 
certain. Geophysical methods of recon- 
naissance are being employed, and new 
fields may be expected to be brought in 
during the next five years, when actual 
subsurface conditions will be correlated 
with the geophysical surveys. A con- 
siderable difficulty may be encountered 
in continuing wildcatting because the 
majority of the new fields in Grozny dis- 
trict will be located north of the present 
fields and away from the mountains. The 
required depth most likely will be in ex- 
cess of 4000 and 5000 ft., entirely too 
deep and too expensive wildcatting for 
an organization unaccustomed to deep 
drilling and not acquainted as yet with 
the necessarily large proportion of dry 
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holes, particularly so in an area entirely 
unknown structurally (covered by recent 
deposits), even though the best of geo- 
logical service is available. 

The total footage drilled in Grozny 
districts amounted to about 300,000 ft.. 
the 1929-30 plan calling for 400,000 ft. 
The necessity of new discoveries is em- 
phasized by the fact that fully 25 per 
cent of the total footage during 1929-30 
is to be made in wildcat areas. Rotary 
rigs predominate in Grozny. 

During 1928-29, fully 74 per cent of 
the total Grozny production was recov- 
ered from naturally flowing wells, while 
the next year’s plan increases that pro- 
portion to 80 per cent. A total of 58 
flowing wells will be in production during 
1929-30, furnishing 28,000,000 bbl., or 
an average in excess of 1300 bbl. per 
day per well. The balance of production 
is to be cbtained from 591 wells, mostly 
pumpers. The total number of producing 
wells during the 1928-29 operating year 
was 599. 


Kuban—Grozneft 


In Maikop district very large gushers 
of light oil have been brought in from 
the “C” sand horizon. The discovery 
well (No. 46, parcel 121, group 433) did 
25,800 bbl. of 34° Bé. oil during its first 
24 hr. from the total depth of 2040 ft. 
A total of six producers was completed 
in “C” horizon furnishing 600,000 bbl. 
during the 1928-29 operating year. Such 
relatively small production was due to 
complete lack of storage and transporta- 
tion facilities in the field, the wells being 
open only periodically. The actual im- 
portance of the discovery is not as large 
as the initial output would indicate, all 
sands in Maikop being very lenticular 
and carrying much water. However, 
deeper possibilities of the area are great, 
but it will take some time before even 
4000-ft. tests will be drilled. 


Emba—Embaneft 


Routine development and shallow wild- 
catting, without any notable discoveries, 
took place during 1928-29. Geophysical 
instruments were being used extensively 
in locating additional salt domes. 


Northern Saghalien—Saghalienneft 


Saghalien Island entered the list of 
producing areas of the world during the 
past year, and at this time the future 
of the oil industry on the island appears 
assured. A total of 230,000 bbl. was 
produced during 1928-29 from Russian 
properties, next year’s plan anticipating 
860,000 bbl. The Russian Government at 
the end of the year had 11 producing 
wells and 4 drilling, the producing wells 
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averaging about 100 bbl. per day. While 
only the fourth horizon at 650 ft. was in 
development at that time, with initial 
production ranging from 70 to 250 bbl. 
per day, a deeper discovery was made at 
the close of the year, named the fifth 
horizon, the wells having initial produc- 
tion of 550 bbl. per day from 950 ft. 
So far, two Japanese wells and one Rus- 
sian have been completed in the deeper 
pay. Very likely Saghalien Island pro- 
duction will assume major proportions 
when wells are carried to greater depths, 
thus affecting the whole structure of the 
Far-Eastern petroleum markets. 


Oural—Ouralneft 

A very important regional discovery 
was made not far from Perm, west of 
the Oural Mountains, while drilling for 
potash. The discovery well made some 
commercial oil from porous dolomitic 
limestone underlying Permian salt, gyp- 
sum and anhydride beds, a geological 
condition similar to the Southwest Texas 
and Persian fields. An ambitious devel- 
opment program has been launched, be- 
cause of the accessibility of the new area 
to the Volga River navigation system 
and its proximity to the rich mineral 
resources of the Oural Mountains. 


Pipe Lines 


The Grozny - Touapse (on the Black 
Sea) pipe line, completed during the last 
year, will have its capacity increased to 
12,000,000 bbl. by adding five pumping 
stations. The new Baku-Batum 10 in. 
line is being built; its completion has 
been delayed 12 months, full operation 
accordingly not starting until 1931. The 
pipe line from the Caspian Sea to Mos- 
cow has been authorized and at this time 





its route is being planned and surveyed. 
In conjunction with this line the Gov- 
ernment Oil Trust plans to build a refin- 
ery in Moscow with a capacity of 6,000,- 
000 bbl. per year. Both projects will not 
be completed until 1932-33 operating 
year. 
Refining 

During the 1928-29 year, 77,500,000 
bbl. were run to refineries (81.1 per cent 
of total production), as compared with 
about 63,000,000 bbl. in the preceding 
year. The 1929-30 operating year antici- 
pates a very large increase in total runs, 
the refineries taking 96,000,000 bbl., o1 
87.2 per cent of the planned production. 
The increases are falling principally on 
new refineries now being completed in 
3atum and Touapse, on the Black Sea. 

Gasoline recovery showed some im- 
provement, reaching 7 per cent of total 
runs of Baku crudes and 16.6 per cent 
of Grozny crudes; kerosene recoveries 
were respectively 25 per cent in Baku 
and 17 per cent in Grozny. 


Table 2 
Refined Products 
1928-29, 1929-30, 
Product Bbl. Bbl. 
10,108,000 =14,000.000 
18,600,000 = 23.500.000 
3,050,000 3.550.000 


Casoline 

Kerosene 
Lubricating stocks 
Fuel and other spe- 
43.800.000 53,500,000 


cial heavy oils 


Table 2 shows total production of re- 
fined products in the Soviet Union in 
1928-29, as against the planned figures 
for 1929-30. 


November, 1929, view in the 
Surakhan oil field, showing the 
electric railway that runs be- 


tween Baku and Surakhany 
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Marketing 

The distribution of petroleum products 
continued to increase greatly in excess 
of anticipated figures. Total exports in- 
creased 29 per cent in 1928-29, as com- 
pared with 1927-28, while the total home 
market consumption increased 14.9 per 
cent in the same period of time. Per- 
centage increases by products and by 
markets are shown in Table 3. 

In the interior markets the consump- 
tion of kerosene exceeded the planned 
figures very considerably, causing at one 
time slowing up of deliveries as well as 
lowering of quality; to some extent the 
export of kerosene was also curtailed. 
This demand has been due primarily to 
the use of tractors, but the general 
stabilization was an important factor. 
Consumption of gasoline in the country 
continues at very small figures, the total 
for 1928-29 being 1,100,000 bbl., about 
1 day’s requirement in U. S. A. The 
planning bureaus of the Soviet Union 
are anticipating the growth of home con- 
sumption to figures prevalent in other 
countries of the world, while in reality 
any improvement in the interior of any 
consequence at all may very well result 
in doubling and trebling the demand in 
the course of 1 to 2 years, provided the 
increased amounts could be marketed. 

The exports are being continuously 
pushed in order to provide foreign cur- 
rency for purchases of machinery and 
other manufactured goods. The export 


Venezuela 


Venezvera has continued during 
1929 to demonstrate that it is destined 
for many years to come to be one of 
our most important sources of crude 
petroleum. The producing fields of the 
Bolivar coastal district along the east 
side of Lake Maracaibo have continued 
their phenomenal production, and two 
new fields have reached the near produc- 
ing stage. The results of deep test wells 
have strengthened the predictions and 
expectations that oil will be found and 
produced from many other pools and 
from several different geological forma- 
tions. The finding of these new oil pools 
is not going to be easy, because the sur- 
face evidences of geological structure are 
scanty, and the subsurface problems are 
difficult. Intelligent effort backed by 
ample resources may be counted upon to 
overcome these obstacles and lead to a 
continued increase in the number of 
producing fields in Venezuela. 


of gasoline is, of course, necessary be- 
cause the demand at home is negligible. 
According to plans, most of the future 
exportable products will be refined in 
the Batum and Touapse refineries. 


Table 3 
Deliveries of Refined Products 


Home Markets, Exports, 

Products Per Cent. Per Cent. 
ee 10.9 36.4 
Kerosenc...... ; 32.1 8.0 
Gasoline. . ‘ 35.9 32.0 
Lubricating Oils. 17.8 14.8 
ees ; 14.9 29.0 


The brief survey of the present posi- 
tion of the oil industry in Russia indi- 
cates that the lack of proved reserves is 
alarming even at this time. This is par- 
ticularly true if one considers the length 
of time necessary in Russia to develop 
a new field. While the present pools will 
supply sufficient production for the next 
2 to 3 years, a major industry, like 
petroleum, should have at all times open 
reserves of raw material for at least 5 
to 10 years, otherwise the dependent in- 
dustries would not be justified in spend- 
ing capital on machinery using petroleum 
products, thus retarding the growth of 
consumption, and in the end affecting 
the development of the country. There- 
fore the discovery of new major pools in 
Russia is at this time of primary im- 
portance. 


By E. L. Estabrook and J. A. Holmes 


Consulting Petroleum Engineer 


Petroleum Engineer 
Pan American Petroleum & Transport Co. 
New York, U.S. A. 

During 1929 the total production of 
Venezuela was approximately 135,953,000 
bbl., an increase of nearly 30,000,000 bbl., 
or 28 per cent, as compared with the pre- 
ceding year. During 1929 oil in steel 
storage in Venezuela decreased from 13,- 
000,000 to about 11,000,000 barrels. 

Tables 1, 2 and 4 briefly summarize 
Venezuelan production by fields and by 
years, and show the trend of production 
since its establishment on a commercial 
basis. 

The Bolivar coastal fields on Lake 
Maracaibo continue to be the center of 
interest in Venezuela and the source of 
the greater part of production. The scene 
of greatest drilling activity shifted dur- 
ing the year from Lagunillas to Ambro- 
sio where the Venezuelan Oil Conces- 
sions, Ltd., and the Venezuela Gulf Oil 
Co. indulged in a spirited line fight along 
the lake shore. A sharp southward plung- 
ing syncline was found between the La 


Venezuela— —Continued 
Rosa and Ambrosio fields, but the oil 
sands continued to be productive entirely 
across it, and the two fields are now com- 
pletely connected. The productive area at 
Ambrosio is limited on the west by an un- 
conformity which cuts out the oil sands, 
but the field is still open for some slight 
extension north and south. Eastward, 
on land, the Venezuelan Oil Concessions, 
Ltd., has a large block of productive acre- 
age which is being gradually drilled up. 

At Lagunillas, the year has been fairly 
quiet, with development drilling confined 
to the territory surrounding the Mira- 
flores, Gatun, Titicaca, Lago and Laguna 
parcels. Several exploratory wells have 
been drilled in various directions in the 
lake, of which the Venezuela Gulf Oil 


Table 1 
Production by Years, 1917 to 1929 


All Figures in Barrels of 42 Gallons 
Year Barrels 
ae 227,000 
ere 368,000 
aa 258,000 
ee 548.000 
1921..... ; 1,544,000 
_ Seer =e 2,448,000 
BOSB...... P 4,170,000 
ee 9,234,000 
1925...... 20,219,000 
1926.... 36,641,000 
_ ee 63,181,000 
106,000,000 
a *135,953,000 
Grand Total since Inception 380,791,000 
Increase, 1929 over 3928...... 29,953,000 
Increase per cent....... ; ‘ P 28.2 


* Includes estimate for closing period of 1929. 


Table 2 
Production by Fields, 1928-1929 














1928 19297 
Region Bbl. Bbl. 
State of Zulia, Boliver Coast: 

Ambrosio....... 2,103,812 8,000,000 
La Rosa...... 25,122,655 31,400,000 

Punta Benitez, Unity and 
Tia Juana........ 1,227,898 620,000 
Lagunillas 61,554,219 78,980,000 
Total Bolivar Coast 90,008,584 119,000,000 
Mene Grande and Misoa. 13,287.716 14,100,000 
Mara*. 10,231 10,000 
La Paz*.... 15,408 29,000 
Totumo*.... : 52,032 51,000 
La Tarra and Rio de Oro* 134,304 282.000 
Total Other 13,499,691 14,472,000 
Total Zulia 103,508,275 133,472,000 

State of Falcon: 

i) Rieme........ : 1,866,538 1,985,000 
Hombre Pintado. 29.857 40.000 
Dabajuro*. 6.955 18,000 
Urumaco*. 28.087 85.000 
Total Falcon 1,931,437 2,128,000 


Eastern and Central Venezuela: 








Maturin (Quiriquire)*.. . 32,163 oe 

Guanoco... 530.525 353,000 
Total East and Central 562,688 353,000 

Grand Total Venezuela... 106,002,400 135,953,000 

* Indicates fields producing for fuel only. 

+ Includes estimate of production for close of 1929. 
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Near Cabinas, Lake Maracaibo, showing 


rows of locations bordering the shore 
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District Well No. 
Faleon 
Acosta........Aguide 1 


Buchivacoa. 


El Zamuro | 


Lianitos I 


Media 2 


Media 3 


Vega Oscura | 


Democracia.Culebra | 


Miranda......Rio Seco 1 
Merida: 
Libertador....Boscan 4 
Zulia: 
Bolivar........Lagon 1 

LL 890 
Colon .... Les Manueles 3 


Rosario | 
Mara Amboy No. I 
Calentura | 
Netick No. I 
Socuy No. 1 


Zuljy | 

Perija ....El Leon 
Garcia | 
Garcia 2 
Garcia 3 
Neopod | 


Peroc | 
Peron | 
Sucre..... Zulod | 
Zulom I 
Urdaneta 
Bernal | 
Cacuz | 


Cahuz I 


Carmelo | 
Covir I 
Ensenada 1 
Larrain I 


.Cardon Solo 1 


. Bajo Grande | 


Table 3 


Company 


North Venezuela Pe- 
troleum Co. 

British Controlled Oil- 
fields, Lid. 

Standard Oil Co. of 
Venezuela 

British Controlled Oil- 
fields, Lid. 

British Controlled Oi!- 
fields, Lid. 

British Controlled Oil- 
fields, Ltd. 

British Controlled Oil- 
fields, Lid. 

Richmond Petroleum 
Co. 


Creole Petr. Corpn. 
Venezuela Sun, Ltd. 


Venezuela Gulf Oil Co. 
Lago Petroleum Corpn. 
Colon Development Co. 
Colon Development Co. 
Venezuela Gulf Oil Co. 
Orinoco Oil Co. 
Orinoco Oil Co. 
Soc. Francaise de Re- 
cherchesauVenezuella 
Atlantic Refining Co. 
Rio Palmar 
Creole Petr. Corpn. 
Creole Petr. Corpn. 
Creole Petr. Corpn. 
California Petr. Ex- 
ploration Co. 
Rio Palmar 
Rio Palmar 
Soc. Francaise de Re- 
cherches auVenezuella 
Belgo Ven. Oil Co. 
VenezuelaGulfOilCo. 
Venezue!aGulfOilCo. 
Soc. Francaise de Re- 
cherches auVenezuella 
Union Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia 
VenezuelaGulfOilCo. 
VenezuelaGulfOilCo. 
VenezuelaGulfOilCo. 
California Petr. Ex- 
ploration Co. 


Wildcat Wells in Venezuela, 1929 


Spudded 


March, 1929 
Aug., 1928 
July, 1928 
Sept., 1928 
Aug.. 1928 
July, 1929 
April, 1929 
Jan., 1929 


Oct... 1929 
April, 1928 


May, 1929 
Aug., 1929 
July, 1928 
Jan., 1929 
June, 1928 
Dec., 1929 


Nov., 1929 
Dec., 1928 
June, 1929 
Sept.. 1928 
June, 1929 


June, 1929 
May, 1929 


Dec., 1929 
July, 1929 
Sept.. 1929 


Dec., 1929 
Nov., 1929 
Dec., 1928 
Nov., 1929 


April, 1929 


Sept., 1928 
Aug., 1929 
June, 1929 
March, 1929 


' Producer, 680 bb}. 16.2° A.P.I. Total depth, 4984 ft. 


2 Producer, 212 bbl. 24.4° 


3 Producer, 377 bbl. 28.7° A.P.T. at 5551 ft. 


1930 


A.P.1. from near 3600 ft. 
Total depth, 5 








Status End 1929 


Drilling below 2700 ft. 


Abandoned at 4046 ft. 


Abandoned at 4356 ft. 


Abandoned at 3340 ft. 


Producer at 2210 ft. 


200 bbl. 38° Bé. 


Drilling below 1895 ft. 
Drilling below 2427 ft. 
Drilling below 4789 ft. 


Drilling below 3012 ft. 


Abandoned at 5408 ft. 


Completed Dee. 15.! 
Completed Oct. 14, 


Drilling below 4171 ft. 
Drilling below 6850 ft. 
Abandoned at 5316 ft. 
Drilling below 1060 ft. 


Completed April 14. 


Shut down at 2185 ft. 


to abandon. 


Abandoned at 5180 ft. 

Producer at 1619 ft. 
Abandoned at 7102 ft. 
Abandoned at 3529 ft. 
Abandoned at 2270 ft. 
Drilling below 6854 ft. 


Drilling below 1635 ft. 
Shut down at 3233 ft. 
Drilling below 3109 ft. 


Drilling below 
Drilling below < 


535 

2727 
Abandoned at 5431 ft. 

3348 


Drilling be!ow 3: 


Abandoned at 6438 ft. 


Abandoned at 5461 ft. 
Drilling below 5720 ft. 
Abandoned at 3996 ft. 
Drilling below 5775 ft. 


757 ft. 


Co.’s Lagon No. 1 (Table 3), located 
more than 2 km. south of the field, is 
the most important. This well was com- 
pleted in December for a production of 
680 bbl. of oil, 16.2° A. P. I. gravity, 
at a total depth of 4984 ft. This well is 
nearly 600 ft. structurally lower than any 
other well in Lagunillas and increases 
the vertical range of production between 
the north and south ends of the field to 
about 2700 ft. Lakeward the Lago com- 
pleted well No. 479 somewhat over 3 km. 
from shore, which showed for a good well 
but was not tested. Farther north, 2 km. 
offshore from Punta Tamares, the Lago 
completed well No. 890, producing about 
150 bbl. of 22° A. P. I. gravity oil at a 
total depth of 3628 ft. The character 
of the oil confirms the geologic explana- 
tion that the Lagunillas sands have 
pinched out, and that the production is 
being obtained from the Santa Barbara 
group and possibly from the upper part 
of the underlying El Mene shale (Mio- 
cene). The Santa Barbara is the lowest 
producing formation in the La Rosa field 
and has previously been identified as far 
south as Lagunillas village. 

The areal limits of the Bolivar coastal 
fields are as yet unknown except at a 
few points where the oil sands are cut 
out by the basal unconformity, but an 
area 50 km. long and from 2 to 6 km. 
wide has already been blocked out as 
proven or semiproven acreage. The im- 
mensity of the area makes it certain that 
a large production will be maintained for 
many years to come. 

No developments of particular import- 
ance can be recorded in the other produc- 
ing fields of the Maracaibo Basin. Sub- 
stantial amounts of oil were produced at 
Mene Grande and El Mene, but the sus- 
pension of activities continued at Con- 
cepcion and La Paz. In the District of 
Colon, the development of the La Tarra 
field has been actively carried on, and a 
pipe line is being laid to a ship-loading 
point at the mouth of the Escalante 
River. Early in 1930 shipments are ex- 
pected to begin at the rate of 20,000 
bbl. per day. The Totumo field has not 
yet reached the producing stage, since 
the 10 wells so far completed in this area 
are too small to be considered commer- 
cial producers in such an isolated field. 

In the State of Falcon, the new fields 
discovered in 1928 continue to be devel- 
oped, and one new discovery was made. 
In May, 1929, the British Controlled Oil- 
fields, Ltd., brought in their Media No. 
2 with a production of 200 bbl. per day 
of 38° A. P. I. oil. The new pool lies 
within the faulted zone that extends 
through El Mene to Dabajuro and is, 
therefore, expected to be of rather limi- 
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ted area. The development work at 
Dabajuro and Urumaco has added consid- 
erably to the proved area in both fields. 
The Hombre Pintado field has been con- 
nected by pipe line with El Mene, and 
oil is being shipped via Alta Gracia. 
Nothing spectacular has yet been dis- 
covered in the State of Falcon, but it 
appears probable that a number of small 
pools will be found which will produce 
substantial amounts of high-grade oil. 
The geographic alignment of the pools 
along the mountain front will facilitate 
the collection of the oil by a single trunk 
pipe line. 

The El Mene del Salto field in eastern 
Falcon is expected to enter into com- 
mercial production during 1930. A 6-in. 
pipe line is being planned which will 
extend to tide water at the port of 
Chichiriviche. 

In eastern Venezuela an oil field is 
being opened up by the Creole Petro- 
leum Co. at Quiriquire in the District 
of Piar, State of Monagas, which has the 


Number of Wells, Average Depth, Gravity of Crude, 


earmarks of being an important develop- 
ment. Ten or twelve oil wells have been 
completed and have proved up an area 
of several square kilometers. A potential 
production, estimated at 4000 bbl. per 
day of 19° A. P. I. gravity oil, has 
been developed, and preparations are be- 
ing made to begin shipments of crude 
about the middle of 1930. The oil is 
reported to be found in the sands of the 
Llanos formation, Tertiary Age, under 
monoclinal conditions, and since the 
limits are as yet undefined, the area ap- 
pears to have the possibility of becoming 
a major oil field. The Creole Petroleum 
Co. is building a pipe line to the San 
Juan River at Caripito, and is preparing 
to move as much as 10,000 bbl. per day 
out through the Orinoco River. Vessels 
of 20-ft. draft can reach the proposed 
loading piers. 

The west shore of Lake Maracaibo is 
being prospected with considerable thor- 
oughness. The deep wells of the Gulf 
and Creole along the shore of the lake, 


Table 4 


Estimated Potential Production 


Approximate Figures as of December 31, 1929 





and of the Gulf, Richmond, and Union 
farther inland have shown that through- 
out a large area in Urdaneta and north- 
ern Perija the Miocene oil-bearing form- 
ations are overlain by 5000 ft. or more 
of unproductive Maracaibo and Puerta 
beds. There still remain possibilities for 
production on anticlinal structure in the 
underlying Eocene and older formations, 
but the Miocene possibilities appear less 
favorable than is the case in the Bolivar 
Coastal district. Prospect drilling is be- 
ing actively carried on. 

In the District of Mara, the Netick 
No. 1 of the Orinoco Oil Co., in which 
oil was discovered in 1928, was finally 
completed as a 377-bbl. producer in April, 
1929, with a total depth of 5551 ft. The 
oil has a gravity of 28.7° A. P. I. and is 
said to be coming from a formation of 
lower middle Eocene Age, which is the 
probable equivalent of the Misoa. Two 
wells have been abandoned at depths be- 
low 5000 ft. and two new tests are now 
drilling. 


and 































Productive Estimated 
Wells, Average Gravity of Daily 
Region Num- Depth, Crude, Potential, 
bert Ft. Deg. A.P.1. Bbl. 
State of Zulia, Bolivar Coast: 
Ambrosio. . : OF 2,421 21.5 14,600 
La Rosa..... ‘ ; 615 2,470 15.0 to 27.5 91,500 
Punta Benitez and Unity.. 42 2,463 18.7 to 27.4 9,050 
Tia Juana..... , 7 2.611 16.0 to 18.0 6,850 
Lagunillas......... re 477 3,499 13.4 to 19.0 316,900 
Total Bolivar 1,235 438,900 
Los Barrosos*.. . 2 2,429 16.0 to 22.0 
Mene Grande.......... 178 2,122 16.6 to 27.6 53,750 
RN oc crsess 1 3.840 30.9 15 
La Paz* 22 «1,397 22.0 to 28.0 4,000 | 
Concepcion........ oe 59 1,579 34.4 4,500 
Totumo (Rio Palmar)*. 8 2,153 19.7 2,500 
La Tarra and Rio de Oro*.... 25 1,935 23.0 to 39.3 24,800 








Total Other 
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Total Zulia 1,530 528,465 
State of Falcon: 
El Mene....... ‘ ? 166 1,325 33.0 to 43.5 5,000 
Hombre Pintado. . ee t 2.021 19.0 to 29.0 350 
Dabajuro*.... : 4.500 19.0 to 30.0 500 
Urumaco (El Mamon)*.. 2 3.419 34.5 1,500 
El Mene del Salto..... ; A 10 956 44.0 1,300 
Las Palmas..... : : 1,804 32.0 to 42.0 
Total Faleon 187 8.650 
Eastern and Central 
VENEZUELA: 
Maturin (Quiriquire).... , il 2.505 19.0 4,000 
Guanoco........ F 10 1.142 10.5 1,200 
Total East and Central 
Venezuela......... , 21 5,200 
Grand Total Venezuela...... 1,738 542.315 
* Indicates fields producing for fuel only. 
+ Includes wells closed in, working over, and inactive. 
Vv , 
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